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Features This Week 


g Reports of Conventions 


Telegraphic dispatches from staff correspondents 
in attendance at the meetings of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners at 
Portland, Ore., and the International Claim Asso- 
ciation and the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel at Swampscott, Mass. 


¢ Unemploy ment Insurance 


A continuation of The Spectator’s forum on this 
important problem. Digests of several letters 
received and a statement by Col. C. B. Robbins. 
president of the American Life Convention. 


Q Casualty Acquisition Costs 
A discussion of the efficacy of the Acquisition 
Cost Conference rules by a casualty company man 
who has some unusual recommendations to make 
for their improvement. 


Gg Address of Superintendent Van Schaick 


The New York Superintendent, famous for his 
demands for strict observance of rate regulations. 
brings his fight before the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at Portland. 
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A good time for 





conservation work 





Business conditions of the past year have 
brought about a heavy increase in loans on life 


insurance policies. 


A large percentage of those who have bor- 
rowed have failed to continue their premium 


payme Hits. 


Many policies have lapsed. Many more will 
lapse during the coming year—unless these 


policy holders are properly serviced. 


The substitution of new policies by compet- 
ing companies is not the proper solution of the 
problem. Yer that is what occurs in many cases 
where the company which has made the loan 


does not take care of its own policy holders. 


Both as a matter of dollars and cents profit, 
and from the humanitarian point of view, it is 
important that life insurance companies look 
customers [They should do 


their own 


alter 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


LIFE INSURANCE 


it zow—when the need ts greater than ever 


bete Te, 


Yet conservation work of this kind is costly 
and difficult tor the regular staffs, and can hardly 
be performed successfully by the agency organ- 
izations. Time cannot profitably be taken away 
from the development of new business. Organ- 


IZavtions are Nove prope rly trained 


That is why life insurance officials are turn- 
ing to the American Conservation Company, 
with its staff of trained men in the field, capa- 
ble of covering the entire country, producing 
results at low average cot. 

We suggest your prompt inquiry concern- 
ing the application of this service to your 
particular problem. Information on rates and 
methods will be supplied without cost or obli- 


gation —and in confidence. 


COMPANY 


SERVICE 


Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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This Week: 


@ Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance, 
of course, and also the Life Insurance 
Trust supplement published as Section III. 
In addition, valuable material crowded out 
of the Trust number appears on pages 12 
and 13 of Section I. 


* * * 


@ Is there any reason for the existence 
of regional agents. Should general agents 
receive over-writing commissions on direct 
business? Should insurance be sold “at 
cost” with the broker receiving a service 
fee from the assured? Read the article 
on Casualty Acquisition Costs for one set 
of answers. 


@ Conventions:—Early reperts on the 
Commissioners meeting at 2-ortland, Ore- 
gon; The International Claim Association 
and the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel at Swampscott. Also, a sales 
letter on aircraft insurance. 


Next Week: 


@ Telegraphic reports from staff writers 
in attendance at the Life Underwriters 
convention at Pittsburgh. Full reports on 
the opening sessions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Los Angeles. 


* * * 


@ Casualty statistics:—Underwriting and 
Investment Profits and Losses in a decade. 
* * * 


@ Fire and casualty sales suggestions in 
the production calendar for October. 





Advice From the Poets 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once said that in poetry 

the race will come to find an ever and surer 
stay. Poetry, indeed, abounds in practical philosophy. 
There is no time to which its counsel cannot apply. 
There is no man who cannot draw sustenance from this 
storehouse of sound thought. It frequently preaches 
an attitude of life which business men might well 
adopt. 

“Behind the steps that misery treads, approaching 
comfort view.” Consider the mental position of our 
country today. It has passed through a trying period 
of business inactivity. Men of industry are looking to 
the coming winter through pessimistic eyes. Hope is 
an attribute ignored. Yet age old lessons and experi- 
ences, recurring from time immemorial, are proof that 
our fears and cares will eventually dissipate before the 
inevitable adjustment. May we not be guided by the 
epitome of the poet above and anticipate the future 
with certain expectancy rather than await it with need- 
less despair. 

“So also you now indeed have sorrow but I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no man shall take from you.” We all will recognize 
that the present depression is but a passing phase 
which will yield with time to the vigor of unlessened 
effort. We should also realize that the comfort and 
joy which is ever the reward to all well-directed ambi- 
tion will come to us more quickly apace through a 
confident attitude and hard work than can be possible 
through a quiescent acceptance of a force that is at 


least partly within our control. —T. J. V. C. 
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THE Prominent Patrons of 


Two Special Life Insurance Number of THE 
Numbers SPECTATOR is issued this week 

as Section II of the regular 

edition of THe Spectator. It is a compendium of 


general information on both personal and business 
insurance of the prominent patrons of the business 
who are covered in amounts ranging from fifty thou- 
sand to more than a million dollars. 

The Life,Trust Number is issued also in conjunc- 
tion with the regular issue of THe Spectator for 
September 17 as Section III. This section contains 
articles of an educational nature planned to make 
this class of business better understood by the rank 
and file of life insurance salesmen. 

- > * 


SEARCH as you will through 
the treasury of tradition and 
the pages of history and you 
will find no influence so potent 
as that of man upon man. It has moved to a frenzy 
that overturned seemingly impregnable thrones. 
But it has built up morale from which the dream of 
empire has been realized. It has damned to a base- 
less degradation, it has raised to the sublime, and 
through love and reverence has moulded character. 
It has actuated men to better lives and made them 
more responsive to their duties which life has im- 
posed upon them. The force of example, in the fore- 
front of these human influences has occasioned more 
tears, brought forth more sacrifices and been the 
instigation for more deeds that lead to happiness 
than any other agency. 

The story of life insurance is built upon the effect 
that commendable action on the part of one man has 
upon others who learn of it. Granted that its begin- 
ning may be linked in a devious way with the dawn 
of civilization and man’s realization of his responsi- 
bilties to his fellowmen. Yet its modern growth was 
inspired by the spread of knowledge of what it ac- 
complished in soothing the grief of orphan and 
mother and in easing their path along Life’s road 
after death had taken the provider. The example set 
by these pioneer policy holders was quickly grasped 
by men in every walk of life, till in a comparatively 
short period there are over 70,000,000 policies in 
force in the United States alone. 

Tue Spectator is pardonably provd of its part, for 
over 60 years, in spreading the influence of this 
beneficence, holding forth the shining example of 
those who have placed in it their faith. It knows 
that chief among its enterprise in this direction is 
the periodical publication of Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance Number. 

In it is listed thousands of examples of men from 
every city in every state who have assured the fu- 


The Latest and 
Best of Its Kind 


Editorial 





With the Editors 








ture of their dependents by adequate life insurance 

coverage. Their influence will be read in succeeding 

issues by increasing addition to this honor roll. 

* * 
ACCOMPANYING this issue, 
as Section number three, is the 
first issue of the Life Trust 
Number, a fitting companion 

to the Prominent Patrons Number. The rapid devel- 

opment of life insurance trust business during the 
past decade has demanded more and more atten- 
tion from insurance journals and from the educa- 
tional departments of life companies. The Promi- 
nent Patrons Number offered itself as an ideal 
vehicle for material of this nature, reaching as it 
does more than thirty thousand leading producers of 
the country, but at the same time a preponderance 
of such material violated the fundamental principle 
of the Prominent Patrons, i.e., as a canvassing docu- 
ment which carries reader interest and a moral les- 

son to the prospect. The solution, naturally, was a 

separate issue, going to all readers of the other two 

sections—incidentally, without added charge to sub- 
scribers. 

The initial issue offers a complete short course in 
selling the life insurance trust. A general explana- 
tion of the various types of trusts is presented as 
the leading feature. A series of articles by trust 
officers and successful life underwriters titled Why, 
When and How to Sell the Life Insurance Trust 
covers the entire range of production in this class of 
business. Miscellaneous sales hints from other well 
known producers offer further assistance to the am- 
bitious life agent. Altogether, we feel that the new 
member of our family makes an auspicious debut. 

. . . 

THE newly formed Insurance 

Executive Association, repre- 

senting more than a hundred 

of the leading fire insurance 

companies of the country, may well accomplish a 

great amount of good. Richard M. Bissell, president 

of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, is chair- 
man of the board of governing committee which will 
select a president. That this selection will be made 
with the greatest care and that the person chosen 
will be competent for the task is evidenced by the 
statement of Mr. Bissell that it may be from one to 
three months before the right man is found. It is 
also said that the salary will be sufficient to attract 

a man of the highest calibre. 

The fire insurance world will await with interest 
the selection of the president of the Insurance Exec- 
utive Association and the eminence of the men 
making up the governing committee gives every as- 
surance that he will be the right man for the place. 


The Life Trust 
Number 


The President 
of the I. E. A. 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





OFTEN wonder what on earth 
| editorial writers, cartoonists, actors 
and columnists would have done for 
material these past two years had it 
not been for the depression. Certainly, 
to such as managed to keep themselves 
identified with a payroll, the great 
crisis has been a wind-fall. None of 
them has ever been at a loss for sub- 
ject matter for his daily stint. 

oK * * 


HIS topic has found its way into 
‘oo this cheerful corner. Natur- 
ally, I should never stoop to expediency 
in the matter of turning out enough 
copy to fill the space requirements, as 
I always suspect others of doing, but 
rather bow to the demands of news 
trends and current developments. It 
is necessary to say something about 
depressions this week, for example, in 
order to comment further on the opti- 
mistic manner in which Charles F. 
Williams, president of the Western and 
Southern Life, meets problems of the 


day. 
* * * 


R. WILLIAMS’ ideas closely co- 
M incide with those advanced by 
John J. King, president of The Hoo- 
per-Holmes Bureau, Inc., who said in 
substance that we must not look for 
return of normal times because nor- 
mal times already are here. It is rather 
that the past three or four years must 
be looked upon as abnormal times. Mr. 
Williams calls attention to the enhanced 
purchasing power of today’s dollar. 
Speaking of the post-war era of pros- 
perity, Mr. Williams said: “We were 
living in a period when people were 
unable to get the full worth of their 
dollar. As contrasted to the present 
period of so-called hard times, those 
years of 1928 and 1929 were soft times 
and literally we observed business men 
and industries grow soft. The waste- 
fulness of the nation became appalling 
and instead of working, we all began 
to sit around and wait for things to 
happen, for business to come in.” 

.* @& © 


E explained the recent raise in 
H wages to the employees of his 
company—the second boost since he be- 
came president last January—in these 
words: “Our theory of raising wages 
and compensation at this time,” he 
said, “is based on the assumption that 
these are normal times and that what- 
ever gains are to be made by indi- 
viduals or corporations must date from 
this period. We believe prosperity is 
to be found by those who diligently 
apply themselves to their work.” 
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HAVE been told, and more or less 
] accepted it as a fact, that Lloyds 
would insure you against any possible 
happening. I now doubt if even that 
great organization would make a bet 
on what people might or might not do 
under certain circumstances. Having 
informed my readers that I planned to 
move from the Village to Seventy-fifth 
Street I also told some of my friends 
who, I regret to say, are not sub- 
scribers to THE SPECTATOR. Nor is that 
astonishing and almost unbelievable 
thing due to the fact that they are 
blind or unable to read. I, for one, 
can offer no adequate explanation. 
* * x 
MONG those to whom I broke the 
news of my departure from Grove 
Street, from which Tom Paine and 
Eugene O’Neil also moved away, was 
a former newspaper man himself. I 
knew that he liked the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas and drove his automobile 
at an average speed of ninety miles an 
hour, but, aside from that, I had 
always considered him normal and 
highly intelligent, willing to face the 
facts of life or call up San Francisco 
on the telephone at the slightest pro- 
vication. 
* * * 
¢¢7’M going to move up to Seventy- 
I fifth Street,” I said. “The Hell 
you are,” he replied and added that I 
must be crazy. “Why no one will ever 
come to see you there,” he added. I 
asked him why not and he said it was 
so far away that no one would ever 
think of coming there. ““Won’t you ever 
come up there to see me?” I asked. “Of 
course not,” he said, “Way up to 
Seventy-fifth street? How could I?” 
What shocked me even more was that 
his wife took the same attitude. “You 
can’t move way up there,” she said, 
“You might as well go to Iceland.” 
And that appears to be the attitude 
of my counted friends. The one I 
have just mentioned himself lives about 
thirty miles out in the country, but 
he ignored my reference to that fact. 
* = ~ 
UT I had signed a lease and paid 
B some real money to my new land- 
lord and so there is no turning back. 
“Well,” said my friend, “we will have 
to have a farewell party in Grove 
Street before you disappear in the sub- 
way for Seventy-fifth Street for I 
don’t suppose we will ever see you 
again.” But, possibly, the rural postal 
delivery functions even there and so I 
may one day get a letter or a post card 
from those I knew when I lived south 
of Fourteenth Street. 





N several occasions this column 
O has expressed its dislike of the 
word “czar” when used in connection 
with a proposed managership of an in- 
surance organization. In this space, at 
least no such appellation will ever be 
applied to the general manager of the 
new Fire Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation pending or following his ap- 
pointment and indeed we hope there 
will be no cause to. I don’t like czars 
and I think that for the most part 
their accomplishments are highly over- 
rated. I have yet to pitch my cap in 
the air for Judge Landis, Will Hayes 


or Mussolini. 
+ a + 


T IS my guess that the Executives 
I are looking for a man distinguished 
rather for his judgment and diplomacy 
than for his czarishness. Although he 
must be a firm man and one who can 
stand his ground, the court of last 
resort, it may be expected, will be com- 
posed of the executive committee or 
governing board. Anyway, I doubt if 
there could be found in these United 
States a man tough enough to wield a 
big stick over the fire insurance busi- 
ness and get away with it. 


* * * 


talented young man who writes 
most of the radio publicity for the 
Travelers Insurance Company and 
whose articles and illustrations fre- 
quently appear in “Protection,” the 
Travelers’ sales promotion weekly, is 
the author of a fascinating book for 
children entitled “Professor Peckam’s 
Adventures in a Drop of Water,” which 
has just been published by Rand- 
McNally. This is Mr. Malcolm-Smith’s 
second flirtation with literary fame. 
Years ago he was co-author with your 
correspondent of a tear-jerking drama 
in one act mysteriously entitled “The 
Last First Trumpeter.” The piece was 
originally intended for the Art The- 
atres then flourishing throughout the 
country but failing appreciation from 
such sources was later adapted for 
vaudeville just about the time the talk- 
ing pictures put that medium out of 
business. 


(+. ORGE MALCOLM-SMITH, a 


* * * 


HE Epworth League of Poultney, 

Vt., finally offered to produce it 
but, having no trumpet players in the 
organization, asked permission to sub- 
stitute a lady whistler in the leading 
role. The authors indignantly refused 
and nothing more was ever heard of 
the “Trumpeter” until this moment. 
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THE original Conference on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision for 
Casualty Insurance did a superb 
job, this article holds, but new 
abuses and complications which 
have since grown up demand new 
corrective measures. Several re- 


forms are suggested here, some of 
them new, and some of them, in- 
cluding the Profit Sharing Con- 
tract, old friends. 





N this lame world we have many ills 


that, in their accumulation, have 

formed 
The 
weight of 
(lest they 


complications. 
under the 
must be 


tremendous 
staggering 

which 
themselves in 
his 


world is 
pre blems 
solve 
Each of us 
play, and, if 


olved 
the wrong way). 
small or large part to 
played well, the world will be bettered. 

Casualty insurance men, seeking the 
to many vexatious questions, 


has 


solutions 
are interested particularly in the prob- 
lem of cost. In 
1922 this patient was in serious 
condition that the New York superin- 
insurance, acting as doctor, 
other 


casualty production 


such 


tendent of 
called a consultation of 
which resulted in the formation of the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision for Casualty Insurance. 
This organization was imperative, for 
a prescription was at- 
tempt to cure; and there was current 
a hint that, if a cure could not be ef- 
fected the case might be taken over by 
that eminent specialist—no, not Chick 
Sale, but none other than the New York 
State Legislature, treatments 
for ailing specimens are often known 


doctors 


necessary to 


whose 


to be drastic. 

So the doctors, after exhaustive de- 
liberation, wrote a prescription which 
they called the “Rules Regarding Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Insurance.” 


A Temporary Relief 

Now, this prescription is still in ef- 
fect, but the effect is wearing off. The 
cure, evidently, was temporary. We 
find ourselves with new complications 
and abuses multiplying as time passes 
and the business grows and progresses. 

It is said that the general agency 
situation is all wrong, because a real 
general agent who services a given ter- 
ritory, develops sub-agency business, 
and writes little or no direct business, 
receives the same the 
fellow who, having a volume of direct 
business, demands and receives an ap- 
pointment as general agent. 

My acquaintance with the business 
does not go back far enough to be cer- 


commission as 











Singing the Casualt 


tain of the reason for what is today 
known as a regional agent, but I sup- 
pose that agent originally received 
more commission than the local agent 
because he acted in the capacity of 
what might be called a branch office of 
the general agent, and developed the 
sub-agency business of a_ particular 
section of the general agent’s territory. 
But today the regional agent is the 
fellow with more volume than the av- 
erage local agent, and we hear, on all 
sides, the cry that “there is no reason 


for the existence of a regional agent.” 


New Company Influence 


We find, that the 
many new companies into the field of 
brought at- 


too, entrance of 


casualty insurance has 
tendant conditions which tend to break 
down the commission rules and push 
them further and further toward obso- 
lescence. Generally the newcomers, and 
even the smaller companies, do no real 
development work. They must get vol- 
ume and they know that if they at- 
tempt to accomplish this through good 
service a competitor will step to to 
sweep aside the thought of service by 
implanting the thought of greed— 
either in the mind of the assured (a 
cut rate), or the broker or agent (a 
higher commission), or both. 

Perhaps this was all very well in the 
days when prosperity reigned and 
things were riding high. But then you 
know what happened. Some of the big 
stock operators thought they’d take 
their profit, ease off the market a bit, 
and then start But the public 
(and by “public” I mean practically 
everyone) became frightened, then 
panicky. Before the big operators could 
stop it, the smashed, and we 
slid into hard times. It became tough 
digging to get casualty premiums. The 
larger insurance companies decided to 
hold at least what they had, and as 
the most dangerous fire (in the agency 
field particularly) was excess commis- 
sion, a similar fire had to be used in 
the emergency. 

Outside of New York City the prin- 
cipal difficulties centered around the 
regional agency question. The smaller 
agencies, which had built up their busi- 
ness with the help of the service of the 
older companies, began to receive re- 
gional agency offers from the new com- 
The question of service was 


over. 


market 


panies. 








forgotten—money talked. Reluctantly, 
the older companies, as conditions be- 
came distressful, weakened. To hold 
the business they began to meet their 
competitors’ offers. The agency “quo- 
tas” outlined in the Acquisition Rules 
began to be something to be treated 
contempt. Then _profit- 
(which previously 


with secret 
sharing contracts 
had been so rarely and sparingly used 
as a Scotchman is supposed to use his 
purse) came into vogue as a competi- 


tive instrument, although many com- 
pany men look upon these as instru- 


ments of torture—as the sin of the cas- 
ulty insurance business. 

In the meantime, troubles in New 
York City, where the doctors had pre- 
scribed a different dose, were multiply- 
ing, although perhaps not so rapidly. 
Today we hear that regional agencies 
should never have been allowed in the 
Borough of Queens. Others believe that 
Richmond and Bronx should be allowed 
regional agencies on the same basis as 
Queens, because all three are, gener- 
ally speaking, agency territories. We 
hear that Borough agencies perform no 
useful function; that they pay excess 
commissions to brokers in competition 
with the companies’ Metropolitan offi- 
ces; and that policy-writing Borough 
agencies do not write policies but enjoy 
top commissions. We hear that brok- 
ers are given excess commission ap- 
pointments in suburban territory, so 
that their New York City business is 
cleared at higher-than-brokerage com- 
missions; that brokers are appointed as 


Borough agents and never registered 
with the Conference; and even that 
brokers are paid excess commissions 


secretly. 
Suffered a Relapse 


Even granting that half or all of 
this is gossip or rumor, it has always 
been said that where there is smoke 
there is a nigger in the woodpile (or 
something like that). Talk to anyone 
in the business and he’ll tell you that 
all is not as it should be in the pro- 
duction cost situation. Our old patient, 
Production Cost, who has been taking 
the cure so long, again is ill from new 
complications. ‘The effect of the old 
prescription has worn off and, though 
the doctors have continuously endeav- 
ored to make the prescription do its 
work, the patient has grown worse. 
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ty Acquisition Cost Blues 








It seems to me that the primary aim 
of insurance companies should be to 
build up public confidence. If we had 
that, there would be more than enough 
business to go around—to swell the vol- 
ume of premiums. But there is but one 
answer to excess commission payments; 
and that is there must be a cut some- 
where else—and the cut occurs in ser- 
vice, particularly claim service. If all 
the work of a company is not handled 
promptly, courteously and enthusias- 
tically, and if settlements are not made 
fairly and even generously, we cannot 
hope for public confidence. Higher and 
higher commissions mean poorer ser- 
vice—unless, of course, the rates can 
be raised to take care of the higher 
commission rates. But the public has 
its breaking point. 

If the ever-present, troublesome com- 
mission question could be settled, so 
that it was no longer competitive, the 
companies would be free to concentrate 
on obtaining the good will and respect 
of the public. The company funds 
could be spent to build up good service 
and the agent and broker could con- 
centrate on selling and servicing. 


Suggesting a Remedy 

Thus far this article has been de- 
structive. I have written only of the 
ills of the patient. But, humbly, I 
want to offer a remedy. Before going 
further, however, let me mention the 
cure which a friend—a man not in 
the insurance business—suggested to 
me a few days ago. I had told him 
of the problem and, before I mentioned 
my idea as to the solution, he spoke: 

“You tell me that your business has 
nothing to sell that is concrete. You 
aren’t selling a radio, or a pair of 
shoes, or an automobile—you are sell- 
ing a piece of paper which is a promise. 
You are selling fairness, courtesy, pro- 
tection—in other words “service.” 
Therefore you should sell it at net 
cost. The agent or broker points out 
the need for insurance, sees that the 
purchaser buys the right protection— 
and the right amount of it, sees that 
he buys it in a good company, and 
furnishes his client with real insur- 
ance advice. If he doesn’t do those 
things and probably a lot of other 
things, he doesn’t earn his money. 
Why don’t you sell your policies to 
him at net cost to you. Let the broker 
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or agent make his money by charging 
the buyer for the service. The agent, 
too, is selling service only. And he 
is not selling it to the company 
(although the company now pays him 
for it) but to the buyer (who should 
pay for it.). The agent is a profes- 
sional man, like a doctor or an attor- 
ney, who sells his services and advice, 
and he should bill his client.” 

Since then, I have thought about 
that idea; and, although there are 
many doubts in my mind, I venture 
the opinion that some day we will use 
that scheme basically. That day, per- 
haps, is far off. We are faced with the 
present problem and the immediate fu- 
ture of the casualty insurance business. 

The original purpose of this article 
was not to write of the troubles with 
which all of us are familiar, but to 
advance an idea which might help to 
solve the problem. 

There may be a question as to wheth- 
er or not for the various casualty lines, 
the commissions allowed by the present 
rules are too high, or too low, or just 
right. That is something that can be 
determined. Let us assume that the 
acquisition cost (basic commission) of 
17% per cent now allowed for liability 
insurance is fair, as is 10 per cent for 
compensation, 20 per cent for burglary, 
and so on. Let us start on this as- 
sumption and make all agents local 
agents. Now every agent or broker is 
to receive the basic acquisition cost for 
his business. 


The G. A. Demands 


Immediately, though, the “general 
agent” argues, “I must have a field 
supervision allowance.” All right, the 
companies will agree to pay an addi- 
tional stated and fixed amount for field 
supervision for all sub-agency or 
brokered business. Quotas for each 
State aren’t necessary. If an agent 
is given a territory and agrees to 
develop sub-agency business in that 
territory, then he is named a “general 
agent” but receives basic acquisition 
cost only on direct business. “But,” 
will be the argument of many of our 
present-day general agents, “I have a 
large volume of direct business. Cer- 
tainly that is worth more to the com- 
pany than the business of some small 
agent.” Perhaps it is. Well, we’ll fall 
back on something that, in spite of its 


THE accompanying article is not 
the composition of a staff writer 
of THE SPECTATOR but is from 
the pen of a subscriber who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. He 
holds a responsible position with a 
prominent casualty company. In 
titling the article the editors were 
inspired by a poem of Phil 
Braniff’s written when the cost 
problem was still young but never- 
theless blue. 





bad reputation, may prove to be a life- 
saver. The Profit Sharing Contract. 
The general agent will then be in this 
position. He will be receiving an over- 
writing commission on all sub-agency 
business, and local agency commission 
rates on all direct business. If this 
direct business is large and profitable, 
he will receive a share (to be stipulated 
in advance, according to a new set of 
rules) of the profits of that business. 


The Price of Volume 

Then we will have another local 
agent (the present regional agent) 
who will advance the argument that 
his volume is worth something extra 
to the company. Undoubtedly it is 
true that a volume of, say, $25,000 
coming from one agent is less expen- 
sive to handle than the same volume 
split up among twenty agents. 

As stated before we will have, under 
the suggested scheme, a class of agents 
known as general agents who will re- 
ceive overwriting on sub-agency busi- 
ness, and local agency commissions on 
direct business, plus a share in the 
profits of that direct business. All 
other agents will be local agents, but, 
in recognition of good work in selling 
and facility in handling as will be 
indicated by volume, an _ additional 
amount will be paid as a share of the 
profits (if any). With that system in 
effect, a local agent, starting out to 
build up a good business, could devote 
his time to selling, collecting, and ser- 
vicing, as he would not be forced con- 
tinually to debate with himself on the 
question of whether he should take a 
regional agency offered by some com- 
pany, along with possible mediocre 
service, or continue with his original 
representation which he knows is pro- 
viding the service he needs. The rules 
could be made to provide (or make it a 
law, if necessary for enforcement) that 
any agent reaching a volume per year 
of eight thousand dollars (or Ten 
Thousand Dollars, or any amount de- 
cided in advance when forming the 
rule) will automatically commence to 

(Concluded on page 27) 








Some Phases of Underwriting Practice 


Rate Cutting, Rebating and Kindred Business Evils Denounced 


Before Insurance Commissioners’ Meeting at Portland 


F insurance is a social institution 

charged with a public duty it is 

appropriate that Insurance Super- 
intendents and Commissioners in Con- 
vention should discuss those phases of 
insurance most closely affecting the 
general public. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
there be discussed any existing defects 
or abuses in order that an attempt be 
made toward concert of action. 

The prevalent disregard in many 
quarters for sound and adequate insur- 
ance rates has given grave concern to 
insurance commissioners and company 
executives alike. The theory upon 
which rates are filed and approved is 
two-fold. First, that of reasonableness 
in order that the public may not be 
victimized by any extortionate prac- 
tices on the part of the companies. 
Second, that of adequacy in order that 
the public may not be victimized by 
dealing with companies which are finan- 
cially unsound. 

The so-called standard or tariff rates 
are generally developed by groups of 
underwriters representing companies 
doing a preponderance of the business. 
These rate-making bodies are organized 
on a national, regional, state-wide or 
local basis. The rates promulgated by 
them are customarily arrived at from 
the loss and expense statistics of mem- 
ber companies. 


Rules and Ethics 


After rates and supporting rules 
have been adopted by rating bodies all 
members are required by agreement to 
observe them. In a number of states 
certain rate schedules must be filed 
with the Insurance Departments. In 
other states it is purely a matter of 
ethics and sound business that com- 
pels companies to abide by their agree- 
ments and refrain from unfair com- 
petition. 

Some companies remain independent 
of the rate-making bodies and employ 
rates less than the standard promul- 
gated by these bodies. The objective of 
such companies is frequently that of 
procuring selective business. 


Unfair and unsound competition 
through the medium of rate-cutting 
exists between companies that have 


agreed to maintain a standard sched- 
ule, between those making independent 


rates and between members of each 
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group. The causes underlying this con- 
dition are worthy of consideration. 

The desire of new companies to ac- 
quire as quickly as possible a share 
of the business coupled with a natural 
disposition of older companies to hold 
their business or add to it, particularly 
where capitalization has been enlarged, 
has been an important factor. The 
flourishing of rate-cutting as a prac- 
tice is inseparably connected with in- 
vestment practices which so generally 
developed during the recent boom times. 
It is now when companies are deeply 
concerned over the fall in the value of 
securities that wide-spread attention is 
being given the adequacy of rates, the 
practice of rate cutting and other prac- 
tices seriously affecting company in- 
come. 

W eakens Policies 

Rate-cutting has been committed in 
many different ways. Where it was 
desired to avoid the penalty for law 
violation or the condemnation of asso- 
ciates, companies and producers con- 
trived to conceal their acts. In so do- 
ing they frequently furnished the pub- 
lic with policies that were defective 
and open to attack in the event of a 
dispute over losses. 

Fire insurance rates have been cut 
by the extension of fire insurance cov- 
erage under a transit or inland marine 
policy. The business is thus mis-classi- 
fied in an attempt to escape detection. 
Genuine transit or marine coverages 
are generally exempt from rate regula- 
tion. 

Other forms of violation consist of 
writing three and five year-term poli- 
cies at less than the required mul- 
tiples of the annual rate; the writing 
at minimum rates of a risk bearing a 
higher specific rate; the extension of 
coverage beyond that provided in the 
rating rules. 

In the automobile insurance field 
numerous devices are used to cut rates. 
Cars are miss-classified as to territory 
of location, size and kind of operation; 
experience-rating data is distorted; 
discounted rates given to fictitious fleets 
and payroll audits on fleets neglected. 
Instances have been found where vital 
endorsements have been omitted from 
policies. 

The consequences of rate-cutting are 
manifold and need not be enumerated. 


At present the loss of essential revenue 
is the one which is met on every side. 
failing to off-set the premium loss due 
to cut rates, many companies find it 
necessary to become niggardly in the 
payment of losses. The public as usual 
pays the bill. If this practice is not 
sufficient to recoup deficiency of pre- 
mium income the company must then 
draw upon its surplus to replenish its 
reserves. The financial security is thus 
weakened. 

Rate-cutting is seldom uniform. The 
cutting of rates in favor of some as- 
sureds reacts seriously against all 
other assureds. The one who fails to 
get the cut is usualiy the least influ- 
ential and least able to bear this dis- 
crimination in favor of his more 
prosperous competitor. 

Closely related to the practice of 
rate-cutting is that of rebating and the 
payment of excess commissions. A re- 
bate has the same effect as a rate cut 
in the depletion of a company’s rev- 
enue. At the same time it is the added 
dishonorable element of sneaking de- 
ception that lessens the morale of any- 
one who participates therein. 


Excess Commissions 


Excess commissions, too, have their 
demoralizing effect. Take a single il- 
lustration: In the writing of contract 
bonds having to do with public work 
it has come to be the established prac- 
tice to make the commission large 
enough to be divided among men of 
power and influence through whose 
good will or political standing the bond 
is placed. It is a demoralizing, dis- 
reputable, shameful practice, aided, 
abetted and sustained by the great and 
honorable insurance profession. Yet 
the public pays the bill. How long be- 
fore the public revolts remains to be 
seen. No one objects to fair and 
adequate compensation to agents and 
brokers whose problems are manifold 
and whose industry is great. The pro- 
test is made against commissions which 
are unearned but paid as petty graft 
in securing business. 

Closely allied to rate-cutting, rebat- 
ing and excess commissions is another 
practice which almost inevitably fol- 
lows. Reference has already been made 
to the effect that deficiency in income 
has upon loss adjustment practices. 
Abnormal cost in the acquisition of 
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business inevitably means shaving of 
settlements. One particularly fraudu- 
lent practice which has recently come 
to the attention of the New York De- 
partment is that of claim adjusters 
falsely suggesting the pending insol- 
vency of an insurance carrier in order 
to settle a meritorious claim at a re- 
duced amount. The potency of the 
argument is great. Claimants and par- 
ticularly those of little means, with 
recent insurance and banking disasters 
in mind, are peculiarly susceptible to 
the argument. The mere suggestion of 
the possibility is often enough to 
frighten the claimant into the accept- 
ance of an inadequate amount. It is 
as reprehensible a practice as could 
possibly exist. It is referred to merely 
as an illustration to show the lengths 
to which companies will go in order to 
cover up other unethical practices. 


A Major Topic 

The higher proportion of premium 
income used for the purpose of alien- 
ating business from competitors has 
led to conferences on acquisition cost 
in various insurance lines. It has 
formed the major topic of discussion 
in previous conventions. Acquisition 
cost rules have been promulgated by 
the acquisition-cost conferences. Recent 
inquiry discloses many violations of the 
agreement to abide by the rules. Fre- 
quent discussions are had as to the 
propriety and desirability of making 
them enforcible by law. Wide diver- 
gence of opinion exists among the vari- 
ous persons concerned. The need of 
prompt action is apparent. The ap- 
proval of rates must of necessity de- 
pend upon the costs of the companies 
in the production of business. How 
can an approximate correct rate be 
established for a certain coverage if 
the costs upon which that rate is based 
can be changed at will? It is clear 
that both the reasonableness and 
adequacy of a rate is instantly modified 
by a change in the costs of the com- 
pany using that rate. 

It becomes apparent then that not 
only the public interest in avoiding 
waste but public concern in company 
stability demands correction. 

Whence then is the relief to come? 

Complaint is often made that there 
is already too much legislation. That 
too much power has already been given 
to commissioners of insurance. Perhaps 
that it so. Nevertheless more legisla- 
tion and more drastic legislation is in- 
evitable unless an alternative is forth- 
coming. 

The power of a commissioner of in- 
surance is great. Yet it is limited and 
very properly so. He should have every 
power necessary for public protection 
but no more. Companies know much 
more about the transaction of insur- 
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to conduct their own 
affairs than any outsider. Yet the need 


ance and how 


of supervision is everywhere recog- 
nized. Much is necessitated through 
heedlessness and carelessness. Some is 
made necessary by cupidity. Occasion- 
ally the necessity comes from criminal- 
ity. If the practices complained of 
were all illegal by statute and it were 
only the question of the occasional law- 
breaker to deal with, a commissioner 
of insurance could assume the role of 
sheriff and policeman and make short 
shift in cleaning the deck. If the devi- 
ations were so wide-spread as to infer 
in no uncertain terms that the stan- 
dards of conduct laid down by law 
have not the support or respect of the 
insurance companies and _ executives 
and the public, then enforcement 
through fear of the commissioner 
would be futile. Forcible enforcement 
of law has never succeeded. Real en- 
forcement comes from organized self- 
control. What should be kept in mind 
is that even though the insurance pro- 
fession were indifferent the public will 
undoubtedly sustain every necessary 
step to wipe out practices that are un- 
fairly bearing down upon an already 
over-burdened populace. 


Alternate Evils 


This leads then to the alternative. 
The evils of the insurance business, 
which are many and wide-spread, could 
be tremendously reduced over night by 
the concerted action of the insurance 
companies of the United States. If 
they have the will to do it they can 
do more than any legislation no matter 
how drastic. Yet if they do not exert 
the power they have it is clear that 
legislation radical and sweeping will 
become inevitable. Public interest de- 
mands the elimination of the evils. It 
is clear that unless the house is cleaned 
by those responsible the work will be 
undertaken and completed by others. 
The ringing statement of Chief Judge 
Cardozo of New York is still sounding 
in the ears of lawyers everywhere 
when he said in reference to his pro- 
fession: “If the house is to be cleaned 
it is for those who occupy and govern 
it, rather than for strangers, to do the 
noisome work.” 

Reference has been made to the prob- 
ability that if the insurance companies 
do not of their own accord correct 
practices now inflicting grave injury 
upon the insuring public, appropriate 
legislation will be forthcoming, giving 
wide and sweeping powers to the re- 
spective departments of insurance. It 
is not at all certain that greater pow- 
ers do not already exist under present 
statutes than have been exercised. 


Since early days it has been funda- 
mentally established that the grant of 
an express power carries with it by 
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necessary implication power to do those 
things reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out the express grant. 
In many of the states control over 
reasonableness and adequacy of rates 
exists. Of necessity this carries with 
it as was stated before a consideration 
of the fixed costs of the user of the 
rates. If acquisition and other costs 
may fluctuate at the will of the com- 
pany any pronouncement as to reason- 
ableness and adequacy becomes a futile 
gesture. If a company files its acquisi- 
tion-cost rules at the time it gets ap- 
proval of its filed rates there is reason 
to say that adherence to those rules 
becomes a fixed and legal duty. That 
a deviation therefrom is as much a rate 
violation eas direct rate-cutting itself. 
If the companies force the issue by 
letting present conditions remain it 
will unquestionably follow that the 
courts will be asked to pass upon the 
logic of this position. 


The Lack of Confidence 


No inference should be drawn from 
this address that there exists any lack 
of confidence in the integrity and abil- 
ity of the insurance profession. By and 
large there is no more able, alert and 
distinguished group of men anywhere 
than those engaged in this outstanding 
public service. Dealing with vast enter- 
prises, charged with grave responsibil- 
ity, daily solving problems most in- 
tricate and difficult, they constitute one 
of the most constructive forces in our 
respective commonwealths. 

The insurance commissioners of the 
United States can do much. The solu- 
tion of the problems calls for full co- 
operation. It is no discredit to look 
things in the face and place responsi- 
bility. If there is basis for what has 
been said, the responsibility for exist- 
ing dangerous and undesirable prac- 
tices primarily upon insurance 
executives having direct control. Sec- 
ondarily it rests with almost equal 
force upon the members of this Con- 
vention. 

It is also undoubtedly true that the 
leadership in the insurance field given 
to the state commissioners together 
with the wide statutory authority to 
enforce laws, make it logical and im- 
perative that the commissioners offer 
not only their co-operation but leader- 
ship. When the companies are thus 
reassured that every power at the com- 
mand of the commissioners will be vig- 
orously and impartially used to enforce 
statutory regulations, that legal and 
ethical practices will not put them at 
a disadvantage, there may be expected 
to develop that concert of action be- 
tween commissioners and companies 
that will greatly reduce underwriting 
practices that are insidiously danger- 
ous to the whole insurance structure. 
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The Spectator’s Forum on Unemployment 


Insurance 


Letters Show Keen Interest in Problem; Many 
Executives Deplore Lack of Information; Col. 


Robbins Unalterably Opposed to Any Dole Form 


N THE Spectator of Aug. 20 the 
desirability of an open discussion 

on the unemployment problem was 
pointed out and an offer was made to 
open the pages of THE SPECTATOR for 
this 
Following 


purpose. 

this intention, articles 

have appeared in the three successive 

THE SPECTATOR on various 
unemployment insurance. 


issues of 
phases of 
Gerhard Hirschfeld discussed European 
experience with governmental unem- 
ployment insurance and how 
the burden of the dole in Great Britain 
brought about the overthrow of the 
MacDonald Labor Government. A. W. 
Moser, a consulting actuary made a 
plea for some action to help succeeding 
to combat recurring 
pressions. In the last Clarence 
W. Hobbs pointed out the impossibility 
of meeting the unemployment problem 
Governmental op- 
one under 


showed 


generations de- 


issue, 


either through a 
erated insurance system or 


private enterprises. 


Despite the fact that many letters 
have been received upon the subject 
which will be printed in subsequent 


issues, it is evident that such a forum 
is a timely one and one which should 
assist insurance executives in for- 
mulating a definite attitude upon the 
subject. To indicate the lack of study 
which has been given on the subject, we 
from letters we have received 
from prominent insurance executives: 

“I must confess I have no inclination 
to discuss unemployment insurance. 
This calls for discussion by 
someone who has already given it a 
great deal of study and thought which 
not.” 


quote 


subject 


I have 
> * * 

“You have certainly caught me on a 
subject where my mind is still uncer- 
tain and where I do not feel that my 
judgment is worth much. Of course, 
the recent events in England are such 
as to cause considerable doubt over the 
of unemployment insurance 
I would rather you did not 
am frank to say 


operation 
activity. 


me because I 


quote 


that I do not know enough about it to 
make my opinion worth anything.” 
* x * 

“IT regret that I am not sufficiently 
informed regarding unemployment in- 
surance to justify the presentation of 
my views for publication.” 

* . * 

Dr. Franklin W. Ryan, a_ noted 
economist and statistician, says in a 
letter to us in brief: “Certainly some- 
thing ought to be done about this most 
baffling question. Some people say that 
unemployment insurance is not the 
the solution, others say it helps the 
solution. A few say it is the only solu- 
tion to the problem. I am inclined to 
believe that part of our solution here 
in this country will be to get our work- 
ing class families to be more thrifty 
and to money for emergencies 
rather than to spend all their incomes 
as they go along, as has been done 
for the past few years.” 

Life insurance companies and their 
agents are in thorough accord with the 
latter portion of Mr. Ryan’s letter and 
have spend thousands of dollars to 
encourage thrift movement among all 
classes of people. 

United States Senator Felix Hebert, 
who is chairman of a special committee 
appointed by President Hoover to study 
some phases of the unemployment prob- 
lem wrote, in response to our letter: 
“I do not feel at liberty to discuss this 
subject in print at the present time 
and before my views are made known 
to the other members of the committee. 
I have gone so far as to express the 
opinion that in my judgment, govern- 
ment unemployment insurance will lead 
into a dole. Beyond that, I am not 
prepared to go now. It might be well, 
that some time in the latter part of 
October, you should get in touch with 
It may be that at that time I 


Save 


me. 
could contribute an article to your 
periodical.” 


Among the several statements which 
nave been received at THE SPECTATOR 
office, is one from C. B. Robbins, presi- 





dent of the Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and also president of the 
American Life Convention, his remarks 
are printed herewith. 


C. B. Robbins’ Statement 


AM unalterably opposed to 
Government operated dole. 
such a system is started it is impossible 


to stop it and the first great step to- 
ward Socialism would be taken in this 


any 
Once 


nation. 

The entire social and economic struc- 
ture of this nation has been founded 
upon the theory of individual effort 
and the reward it brings, and under 
our present system we have attained 
a higher standard of living, a more 
progressive and enlightened citizenship, 
than any other country in the world. 
We have always been unalterably op- 
posed to socialistic ideas. The example 
which Great Britain presents at the 
present time of the futility of the dole 
should be a sufficient answer to any 
serious advocacy of such a system. 

Temporary distress such as exists 
at the present time, and which will 
probably exist during the coming win- 
ter, can be met by emergency measures 
to relieve the situation, but once com- 
mitted to the dole system, the Gov- 
ernment would find it almost impossible 
to withdraw, even though business con- 
ditions became normal! again, and it 
would be with us always. Loss of self- 
respect and a Government dole go hand 
in hand. 

A system of unemployment insur- 
ance can be devised whereby a man 
can contribute a part of his salary 
when employed to a fund that could be 
used to relieve his necessities in time 
of unemployment, and by this means a 
man could be protected from poverty 
and at the same time keep his self- 
respect, and not be in the position of 
a pauper receiving aid from govern- 
mental funds. A workable unemploy- 
ment insurance plan, I am sure, could 
be devised, but no dole for America. 
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Sales 
Letter 


F you have a 
letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 

you the services of 

a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


ORE than once, on this page, a 
M scrapbook of “evidence” clipped 
from newspapers has been recom- 
mended. Aircraft damage pictures are 
nearly always spectacular; three or 
four of them in your selling portfolio 
are sure to get a prospect’s attention. 

Many salesmen claim that if they 
can secure a man’s attention to the 
extent of getting him to talk freely 
on the subject of the salesman’s call 
he will sell himself with an occasional 
bit of prompting. A set of spectacular 
aircraft damage pictures and the facts 
about the crashes will prove effective. 
If you want actual photographs the 
staff photographer of your local news- 
paper will undoubtedly furnish 5 x 7 
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or 8 x 10 prints of any local crashes 
he has photographed. 

In a good many localities property 
owners will be found receptive to a 
discussion of aircraft damage insurance 
right now. The recent manoeuvers of 
Uncle Sam’s huge air fleet not only 
served to make our citizens more “air 
minded” but was productive of a good 
many uneasy comments as to what 
would happen if “a couple of those 
boys collided up there and crashed 
down on our house.” 

Remind your prospect of the recent 


This Week: 


Aircraft Insurance 























armada and of the fact that possibly 
they were among those who wondered 
how the boys “up there” avoided col- 
lisions. Then swing back to the in- 
creasing concentration of air activities 
in your locality and the ever greater 
damage from it. Then to the low rate 
available now. 

While the premium involved usually 
may not be large, the contract is a 
simple one to explain and sell. You 
can make good on your promise to 
use little of your prospect’s time and 
be well repaid for those few minutes. 
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More Life Trust Sales Plans 


A Concrete Instance, 
a Doctor’s Case 


By CLAYTON MAMMEL, 
Wichita, Kans. 


I will give you an exact approach 
which was used in selling and estab- 
lishing a funded life insurance trust 
for one of our prominent doctors in this 
city. This doctor client, a man who 
had accumulated a little more than the 
average doctor’s life estate, 
had a very nice life insurance program 
under optional settlements 
the life insurance 
panies. I approached this doctor on 
the basis of facts that doctors accumu- 
late estates by accretion and frequently 
them on account of lack of ex- 
perience in making investments. This 
doctor had accumulated $20,000 in first 
mortgage and municipal He 
had accumulated them for the purpose 
income for himself 
on in life. When asked if it was 
any him to if the invest- 
ments were properly cared for in the 
way of clipping coupons and maturity 
dates he frankly stated it was. I asked 
him if it would not be a help to him 
to place these in the hands of experi- 
enced financial and 
doing, if he did not need the income to 
live on, that he could enhance his estate 
materially by using the income from 
these bonds to purchase Ten Year 
Endowment insurance, and if living at 
the end of 10 years could use the 
proceeds of the life insurance policy 
paid to the trust company as an income 
which could be used in an old age re- 
t*-ement annuity or to accomplish 
something which he had to delay be- 
felt that he was not finan- 
cially able to carry it out. This sug- 
gestion appealed to the doctor and the 
bonds were placed in trust, trust agree- 
drawn, life insurance put in 
force and the doctor made happy and 
comfortable. 

This cooperative service of 
the life insurance and trust companies 
is very important in the progress of 
both institutions besides the wonderful 
service rendered to the public. It is 


insurance 


arranged 


with various com- 


lose 


bonds. 
of providing an 
later 


sare to see 


investors by so 


cause he 


ments 


sort of 


a help to the underwriter as well as 
the trust company and what the public, 
needs now, is education, not 
from the but 
the trust bank with 
powers. the 
purpose 


generally, 


only underwriter, also 


from company or 
also used 


life the 
of protecting estates during the proc- 


I have 
for 


trust 


insurance trust 


ess of administration against excess 


shrinkage of the assets of the estate. 


Life Insurance Trust 


Methods Varied to Fit 
Individual Case 

By E. B. Houcuton, Rochester 

I tell my prospective client that in 
order to render him the best life insur- 
ance service it is necessary for me to 
know his approximate income, his own 
domestic situation, etc. Where there 
are children involved I suggest a mini- 
mum of $5,000 for an educational trust 
for the children. This gets them 
started on the trust idea. 





E. B. Houghton 


If the prospective buyer has an in- 
come of $10,000 a year or more, I 
usually ask him questions: “Is it fair 
to establish your family in a beautiful 
home furnished with beautiful furni- 
ture, educate them in private schools, 
and give them everything that your 
income will warrant and then after 
getting them up on the highest possible 
scale of living that your income will 
allow put them on the dumbwaiter and 
drop them down in the cellar?” “Since 
we educate our families to live up to 
our incomes isn’t it the logical thing to 
arrange to put a certain percentage of 
our income into at least perpetuating 
a reasonable scale of living and edu- 
cation for your family, etc., in case we 
pass out of the picture?” 

Most of my trust selling is indirect 
in that I put the burden of proof on 
the prospective buyer by asking this 
type of question: “How would you like 
to have your youngsters depend on a 
step-father?” I then give them an idea 
of how I have arranged my own life 
insurance program and explain the ad- 
vantages of a life insurance trust with 
a life insurance company as compared 
to a local trust company, 

My method is varied, of course, to 
fit the case of the person on whom I 
am calling. 








Letters of Introduction 
Are of Value 


By B. M. SAUNDERS, 
Salt Lake City 

The method I suggest in using the 
trust approach is as follows: 

Use letters of introduction from men 
in the same line of endeavor as the 
prospect. Letter does not mention life 
insurance. States you have given the 
writer valuable aid in the arranging of 
his affairs, the Blank Trust Company. 

State at the very beginning of the 
interview that your business is life in- 
surance. However, you are not there 


at this time to discuss additional in- 
surance property. Tell him you are 
perfectly willing to allow the future 


to take care of itself in regards to any 
additional insurance he may eventually 
own. 

Arrange to get his policies and make 
a thorough analysis of them, laying 
particular stress to the cash value in- 
crease compared to the premium depos- 
its. 

When the policies are returned, en- 
deavor to have an intimate discussion 
with him regarding his income and 
fixed overhead, his business affairs, 
family ambitions, etc. 

Make a definite appointment for him 
to meet a trust company official at the 
trust company. State that, while it is 
not imperative that you be there, it 
would probably simplify matters if you 
were, as some questions may arise re- 
garding his insurance that you would 
be able to clarify without loss of time. 
Also tell him you are going to lay 
the facts before the trust officer prior 
to his appointment so that when the 
meeting is held the trust company will 
have a general picture of his affairs 
and what he is trying to accomplish. 

Discuss the case at length with the 
trust official so that you both are in 
perfect accord regarding the amount 
of property and insurance the prospect 
needs to return the required amount 
of income, or income and principle to 
accomplish his purposes. 

Always try to arrange so that the 
trust company advances the premium, 
and that in the future the client depos- 
its with the trust company a definite 
amount each month. This monthly de- 
posit to be stated in the agreement. 
When possible this monthly deposit 
should more than cover the insurance 
premiums, with the idea in view of 
building a fund which, together with 
his insurance cash values, will if 
needed meet his retirement needs. 
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Fundamentals Making 
for Success 
By Jos. T. VAN Meter, Chicago 


UNDAMENTAL to success in 

this business are, I believe, 

three things—ability to get face 
to face with the right kind of pros- 
pects, under favorable conditions; abil- 
ity to tell the prospect, in terms that 
he can understand, something that you 
think will interest him; ability to get 
him to act for you along the lines you 
have suggested. 

The greatest help in getting to see 
the right kind of prospects favorably 
is undoubtedly my present group of 
policyholders. From these men I have 
received letters in appreciation of work 





Joseph T. Van Meter 


I have done for them, and these letters, 
placed in the hands of a prospect, are 
powerful credentials. 

The approach that I like best is the 
“trust approach,” because, under the 
right kind of questioning, it most quick- 
ly gives me the picture of the pros- 
pects situation and convinces him that 
I have something that he should be- 
come familiar with. 

There has been so much said about 
inheritance taxation that I need only 
mention here that in every case I han- 
dle I try to cover that question as thor- 
oughly as can be done. 

Where I know men can afford to own 
considerable life insurance, I do not 
stop on a “minimum income” level for 
their families, but try to paint the 
happy picture of the family to whom 
the death of: the father, tragic as that 
may be sentimentally, is but an incident 
financially. 
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Three Trust Sales Plans 


The thought that I like best is the 
underwriting of the prospect’s “per- 
sonality asset.” Most men who have 
tasted success know that their future 
earnings will be constantly greater. I 
like to make them face the fact that, 
were they to die, their families would 
lose the property that life would have 
created; and then bring them to realize 
that only through life insurance can 
this potential wealth be guaranteed. 


First Obtain the Client’s 
Confidence 
By H. A. HAUENSTEIN, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Working in cooperation with corpo- 
rate trustees, in a matter on which 
my ideas are constantly changing, for 
the development in my particular field 
has led me to rarely use the trust idea 
as a direct approach for business. 

It seems to me that an approach to 
cbtain the client’s confidence is the 
first step, and from then it is a matter 
of determining from his conditions the 
proper use of the corporate trustee in 
the set up that will help the client best 
accomplish his objectives. In this meth- 
od of work, I have found three distinct 
types of prospects for trusts. 

1—Where circumstances are such, 
that practically the completed pro- 
visions of distribution may be sum- 
marized and set up by a life insurance 
man. 

2—Those where circumstances are 
best met when handled entirely by a 
trust officer. 

3—A type where the conditions are 
far reaching and where holdings are 
considerably diversified, which are best 
handled through outside counsel with or 
without cooperation of the trust officer. 

In the first type, income needs and 
principal needs are very easily seen by 
the client and additional principal 
estate created by life insurance very 
readily presents itself. 

In the second type, needs for the ad- 
ditional estate created by life insur- 
ance, present themselves very readily 
but are not so quickly arranged for by 
the client. In this group, the trust 
officer plays an important part. 

In the third type, the real benefits of 
trust cooperation handled in a most 
careful way, is producing the desire 
for life insurance estates to cover the 
outstanding needs developed in the 
process of setting up a plan of distri- 
bution. In this group, will be found, 
in my opinion, the clients who will be- 
come prospects for real life insurance. 





New Vision of Service 
an Inspiration 
By L. D. Stark, Tulsa, Okla. 


Some seven years ago, my company, 
the American Life Insurance Company 
of Detroit, Michigan, saw a vision of a 
service that was greatly needed by the 
American public, and which was not 
being rendered by anyone. They saw 
on every hand that men spent their 
lifetime in creating estates but with no 
care or thought of ways and means of 
preserving the estate after their death. 
With this in mind they made a study 
of the possibilities and out of this study 
a separate estates department was 
established. 





L. D. Stark 


Like most men who have been in the 
life insurance business for ten years 
or more, my early training was not 
based on the estate service idea. It 
seems to me that the biggest thing that 
has come to me is a new vision of the 
service our business can and should 
render the public. The very nature of 
the estate service forces the under- 
writer to employ the “You” attitude. 
I have no specific recommendation to 
make to a client but come to him with 
the idea of helping him do the thing 
that he wants to do. 

The effect of the trust approach on 
my production may be clearly sum- 
marized to the fact that the volume of 
my annual production has increased 
some 200 per cent in the past six years. 
The type of clients has greatly im- 
proved, the size of the policies has 
jumped from an average of about 
$3,000 to an average of about $10,000, 
and if estate cases alone were taken 
into consideration, the average size of 
the cases would be around $30,000. 
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Pittsburgh Program 
Features 


Some Highlights in the Week’s 
Schedule for N. A. L. U. 
Delegates 


Everything is in readiness for the 
big annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
Pittsburgh next week. The meeting 
will get started on Monday, Sept. 21 
with the executive committee meeting 
and will continue right through to and 
including Friday with a program re- 
plete with business interest and enter- 
Aside from the main fea- 
tures of the business sessions the 
following paragraphs contain a resume 
of some of the convention highlights. 

The official time of the convention 
will be Eastern Daylight Saving, to 
accord with the time in use in Pitts- 


tainment. 


burgh. The entire seventeenth floor of 
the William Penn Hotel, the official 
convention headquarters, will house 


practically all of the convention acti- 
vities. 

Registration fees for the convention 
are as follows: A five dollar registra- 
tion fee admits a delegate and any 
woman member of his immediate fam- 
ily, not an underwriter, to the sessions 
of Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
and to all entertainment features ex- 
cept the Thursday evening banquet. 
A special fee of two dollars and a half 
will be charged general agents and 
managers attending the special all day 
managers’ session on Tuesday, Sept. 
22. This latter fee entitles each regis- 
trant to receive the seperately bound, 
printed transcript of the proceedings 
of that session. 

A charge will be made, of four dol- 
lars, for banquet tickets. Formal dress 
at both the banquet and the reception 
on Wednesday evening will be optional. 
There will be no speeches at the Thurs- 
day banquet. The entire evening will 
be devoted to a large program of enter- 
tainment. The reception to National 
President and Mrs. Lackey will be held 
in the ball room of the William Penn 
on Wednesday evening. Following the 
reception, the Ball Room and Urban 
Room will be turned over to a dance, 
with entertainment features, and two 
hundred “Miss Pittsburghs” will act 
as hostesses. 

Delegates and guests desiring to 
play golf will be extended that priv- 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 





General Convention 

He Will Ad- 

dress the Manager's Session on Tuesday 

From 12:15 Until 1 p.m. on “Retraining 
Our Experienced Agents.” 


Johnson, 
Chairman for the N.A.L.U. 


Holear J. 


ilege through the Golf Committee, 
Joseph I. Crawford in charge. 
A special bridge has been arranged 


(Concluded on page 19) 


RS OSE 
HORATIO S. WESTON 


Horatio S. Weston, 68 years old, 
chairman of the board of directors and 
for ten years president of the Lamar 
Life Insurance Company, died at Jack- 
son, Miss., Sept. 7. Mr. Weston, 
pioneer lumberman and vigorous South 
Mississippi capitalist, was one of the 
original stockholders of the company. 

As president of the Lamar Life from 
1921 to 1931, Mr. Weston surrounded 
himself with capable executives and 
had as his general manager of the 
company C. W. Welty, who recently 
was made president when Mr. Weston 
was made chairman of the board. 
Death came to the former president 
during the 25th year or Silver Anniver- 
sary of the Lamar Life. 

Mr. Weston is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lizzie Wall Weston; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. J. O. Segura of Jackson and 
Mrs. R. S. Russ of Biloxi; and three 
brothers, A. C. Weston, D. R. Weston 
and J. H. Weston, all of Logtown, Miss. 
Burial was in Jackson. 





AugustShows Relative 
Improvement 


New Life Insurance Production 
as Only 8.6 Per Cent Below 
Last Year 


NEw YorK, Sept. 14.—Making, rel- 
atively, the most favorable showing of 
this year since last February, new 
paid-for life insurance for the month 
of August was 9.6 per cent below the 
amount in August, 1930. This is in 
contrast with the decline of 17.1 per 
cent in July, as against July of the 
preceding year. The cumulative total 
for the first eight months of this year 
was 12.6 per cent below the amount for 
the same period a year ago. The 
cumulative total for the first seven 
months of 1931 was 13.0 per cent less 
than for the similar period of 1930. 

Making the second consecutive gain 
this year, industrial insurance last 
month was 5.6 per cent ahead of the 
volume in August, 1930. In July, this 
class showed an increase of 2.3 per cent 
in comparison with the same month 
last year. August, relatively, was the 
second best month of the year for ordi- 
nary insurance, which, contrasted with 
the volume in August, 1930, showed a 
decrease of 12.1 per cent. 

These facts are revealed by a state- 
ment forwarded today by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report 
aggregates the new business records— 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividends additions—of 44 memebr 
companies which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For August, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 44 com- 
panies was $839,451,000 against $929,- 
008,000 during August of 1930—a de- 
crease of 9.6 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $546,599,000 
against $622,075,000—a decrease of 
12.1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $246,908,000 against $233,- 
745,000—an increase of 5.6 per cent. 


Group insurance was $45,944,000 
against $73,188,000—a decrease of 37.2 
per cent. 


For the first eight months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,583,124,000 this year against $8,- 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Managers’ Session to Last 
All Day 





Extenstion of Program May Pres- 
sage New Unit of National 
Association 


The program for the managers’ ses- 
sion of the Natonal Convention of Life 
Underwriters in Pittsburgh next week 
will be one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the big meeting. The entire 
first day of the convention, Tuesday, 
Sept. 23, will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the manager’s problems and 
some of the outstanding life insurance 
men of the country are scheduled to 
speak. 

It is thought likely that out of this 
experiment may grow kind of 
permanent organization—a manager’s 
unit of the national association. Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Chicago, is chairman of 
the manager’s program committee. 

The speakers and their topics at this 
session are as follows: John C. Mc- 
Namara, “An Agency’s Past, Present 
and Future”; John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., “Making the Business Stick”; John 
L. Wood, “Showing a Gain in Thirty- 
One.” The afternoon session will be 
devoted to open discussions. The sub- 
jects will be treated by three groups 
of speakers. Gifford T. Vermillion is 
chairman of group 1, James S. Drewry 
is chairman of group 2 and S&S. T. 
Whatley is chairman of group 3. The 
problems to be discussed are sectional, 
with the topics applying especially to 
centers of population ranging in groups 
from 50,000 to 750,000 and over. 

Those who will take part in this 
forum are: W. L. Boyce, O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Homer L. Rogers, Holger J. 
Johnson, Gordon H. Campbell, Chas. E. 
DeLong, Chas. B. Stumes and Clifford 
L. McMillen. 


MUTUAL G. A.’s TO MEET 
AT PITTSBURGH 


A special meeting of general agents 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford will be 
held Monday, Sept. 21, at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, according to a 
recent announcement of Peter M. 
Fraser, vice president. This meeting 
will precede the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which practically every Con- 
necticut Mutual general agent east of 
the Rocky Mountains will attend. 


some 


CONN. 


The general agents one-day meeting 





scheduled for Sept. 21 is in addition 
to the usual conference held at the be- 

1 ginning of each year. The Pittsburgh 

; meeting of general agents will place 

: particular emphasis on organization 
development. 
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BALTIMORE LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS ELECT 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 15.—Erik L. An- 
derson was elected president of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Inc., at the annual meeting 
Thursday at the Emerson Hotel. Mr. 
Anderson, in assuming his new office, 
declared that he has certain ideas con- 
cerning the advancement of the social 
and friendly attitude of the association, 
which he expects to put into effect dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The following, in addition to 
Anderson, were elected: 


Mr. 


15 


Vice president: T. Bowie Addison, 
general agent, Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; secretary -treasurer — 
George S. Robertson, and directors: 
Clayton Demarest, Jr., CLU of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co.; Harold 
W. Gardiner, CLU, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.; William P. 
Stedman, CLU, National Insurance 
Co. of Vermont; George A. Myer, CLU, 
Guardian Life Insurance Co.; Alan S- 
Young, CLU, Provident Mutual Insur- 


ance Co., and Norman H. Angell, 
agent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 








Helping 


—the men who sell. 


forward-looking Agents. 


ties for success. 


Progressive Company. 








Who Sell 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, 
effective ways to help its field men. 
nize the fact that our own success is dependent 
upon the success of the men on the firing line 
The Company’s remarkable 
growth and vitality is largely the result of this 
high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 


pany they like to represent. 
Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opportuni- 


Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a 
real future with the Missouri State Life — The 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 


the Men 


We recog- 


It’s the kind of Com- 


Its multiple line of 


SAINT LOUIS 
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New England Mutual 
Convention 


Company Commemorates Ninety- 
Sixth Anniversary with Gather- 
ing at Swampscott, Mass. 

One of the greatest conventions ever 
held by the general agents and agents 
of the New England Mutual Life was 
in session at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 

In commemorating the 96th anniver- 
sary of the company’s charter this year 
its fieldmen added 4% per cent more 


new business than during the same 
period of 1930. 
About 300 fieldmen were present 


from the 65 agencies, representing the 
entire country. The home office delega- 
tion included all the officers, and at the 
dinner Friday night the directors and 
the heads of many of the technical 
departments attended. 

The agents qualified for membership 
during the year ending July 1, by three 
classes—in accordance with the new 
business paid for and the number of 
lives insured; general agents and su- 
pervisors were members by virtue of 
their positions. 

The weather during the convention 
was all that could have been asked to 
make possible the carrying out of the 
elaborate program with comfort and 
pleasure, while the accommodations at 
the New Ocean House, one of the most 
famous hostelries, were, of course, 
highly satisfactory. 

At the opening session on Wednes- 
day morning President George Willard 
Smith made the keynote address, “For- 
New England Mutual!”—a re- 
view of the many aspects of business 
conditions of the country at large and 
of the insurance business in particular, 
followed by a discussion of matters re- 
lating specifically to the work of New 
England Mutual Agents. Reginald 
Foster, Esq., vice-president and coun- 
sel, then addressed the session on “In- 
surance Trusteeship,” and he was fol- 
lowed by George L. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent-elect in 
“Building.” 


ward, 


, 
agencies, on 


charge of 


CONTESTS COMMISSION ER’S 


POWERS 
KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 14.—The 
National Savings Life last week 


brought mandamus proceedings in the 
U. S. district court at Topeka to com- 
pel Insurance Commissioner Charles F. 
Hobbs to permit the company to reduce 
its capital stock. The company sought, 
at the end of last year, to reduce the 
value of its stock from $10 to $5 par 
value, and contends that Commissioner 
Hobbs arbitrarily blocked this move. 
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CONVENTION “TALKIE” 
FEATURED 

The All-Star Club of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company recently broke into 
the “talkies.” A one-reel news sound 
picture was shown last week at the 
Majestic Theatre, the largest “talkie” 
house in Jackson, Miss., as part of the 
regular program running for three 
days. The pictures were principally of 
Havana, Cuba, where the agency con- 


vention was held in August. Two 
close-ups of President C. W. Welty of 
the Lamar Life, and Crawford W. 


Ellis, president of the Pan American 
Life, as they were exchanging greet- 
ings, are seen and heard in the pic- 
ture. 
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LEGION DAY CELEBRATED 


In the 210 branch offices of the West- 
ern and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sept. 12 was celebrated as 
Legion Day and representatives of the 
company who have recently qualified 
as veterans were and re- 
ceived into the Veterans 


decorated 
company’s 
Legion. 


LEAVES CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Stuart B. Rote, formerly general 
agent of The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has resigned and 
will not continue with the company, as 
stated in a former announcement. 


OO OOOOOOO OOO OOOOOOOHOHOHOOHOICOOOOOOOOO OOOO BOC OOOO 


GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the safety of ships 
and financial institutions. Well-managed life insurance companies have 
come through every “storm”—every test—safe and staunch. For ex- 
ample, for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New York Life has 
weathered all Wars, Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 1857, 1861, 
1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 1920-1921 and 
In all these years New York Life has never failed to meet 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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{ndustrial Conference 
in Session 





Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 
at Asheville Draws Large 
Attendance 


By WiLtiAM THORNTON 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 15— The 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Industrial Insurers Conference is hold- 
ing its initial session here as the 
SPECTATOR goes to press. The meeting 
was preceded by a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Following the final 
meeting of the present convention on 
Friday an executive session of the con- 
ference itself will be held. 

Important discussion will center 
around the annual statistical re- 
port and speculative insurance at this 
session. W. R. Lathrop, secretary of 
the Southern Life and Health Insur- 
ance Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
will lead the discussion of speculative 
insurance. The executive session of the 
conference will also decide the time 
and place of the next annual meeting. 
There is a strong movement on foot 
among members to make Asheville the 
permanent meeting place of the con- 
ference, although this sentiment is by 
no means unanimous at the present 
writing. 

Among the important addresses on 
the program by others than members 
of the conference are those of A. J. 
McAndless, vice-president of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company, 
whose subject is “Some Underwriting 
Problems of Ordinary Life Business,” 
and H. C. Smith, of the Retail Credit 
Company, who will speak on “Inspect- 
ing Industrial Business.” 

It is a matter of genuine regret that 
Hon. Charles C. Greer, who recently 
became insurance commissioner of 
Alabama, and to whom had been as- 
signed the subject of “The Need and 
Importance of Properly Qualified 
Agents,” could not attend the confer- 
ence. 

Entertainment features scheduled are 
the conference’s usual golf tournament, 
a sightseeing tour, which will include 
a trip through the Vanderbilt estate, a 
bridge party for attending ladies, and 
the annual banquet. 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

Walter T. Shepard, vice president of 
The Lincoln National Life announces 
the appointment of J. J. Stegge as 
general agent-manager at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Stegge has been an out- 
standing life insurance organizer and 
producer in Oakland for many years 
and most of his eighteen years of life 
insurance experience have been spent 
there. 
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Dominant in the West! 








CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


announces the acquisition of the business and assets 

and assumption of the agency forces of Western States 

Life Insurance Company and their consolidation with 
California State Life. 


HROUGH the union of these two outstanding companies 

there has been created a greater company with more than 

$265,000,000 insurance in force and approximately $44,000,- 
000 of assets. This position of eminence in the field of legal re- 
serve life insurance has been reached through twenty years of 
conservative building upon the solid foundation of service. 


This consolidation gives our Company a splendid background of 
achievement, of faithful performance of every obligation by each 
of the constituent companies, of sincere and comprehensive ser- 
vice to policy owners, from the dates of foundation throughout 
all the years of their operations. We are proud of this record. 
This Company has gained greatly in united strength, broader 
scope of activity and a pronounced impetus for further advance 
in a field where dominance already has been attained. 


The Company now is entered in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Nevada, and Hawaii. Plans for further extension 
of our territory may be announced in the near future. 


Policy contracts have been designed to meet every requirement. 
To all the standard forms have been added a group of Liberal 
Juvenile Policies, Family Income, Retirement Annuity and a 
special Business Protection policy. Non-medical. Prompt home 
office service to agents. 


To the industrious underwriter of good character here is pre- 
sented unusual opportunity for permanent and _ profitable 
alliance. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President Home Office: SACRAMENTO 


Write to James L. Collins, Supt. of Agencies, for details of our liberal 
service bonus contracts for agents 
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Tinker to Evers to Chance 


That’s the famous double play combination of the 
old Chicago Cubs. When those names appeared in 
that sequence, fans knew that the Cubs were win- 
ning another ball game. And they also knew that 
luck alone wasn’t responsible, for the trio repeated 
its feat with disconcerting frequency. 


Every Union Central representative has a double 
play combination that is sure-fire. When the pros- 
pect bats out an objection the field is well covered. 
Of course, there is a full team ready to receive the 
ball, but three infielders in particular are chalking 
up putout after putout. They are Family Income, 
Retirement Annuity and Personal Life Income. 
Whether the prospect expresses a preference for 
pure protection, pure investment or a combination, 
one of these leading contracts supplies the answer. 


And how the scores mount! Last year, for instance, 
the average policy paid for in The Union Central 
as usual was at a high mark—$4,784—but the three 
stars are ‘way above that. Family Income is pur- 
chased in units averaging $8,206; Retirement An- 
nuity averages $6,092,-and Personal Life Income 
stands at $6,749. That leaves us with but one con- 
clusion: These contracts introduce greater efficiency 
into life underwriting, and that in turn indicates a 
larger regular income for the agent. 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 














ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 


tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 


The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. r 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


Sir: I am interested in joining a progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 


Mame ccccccccccscccscccececé Address ccvccccccccoces 

















Its Features Sell 
The Universal Policy 


Since the introduction of the Universal policy 
National Life representatives find they are mak- 
ing fewer interviews per sale than formerly. 


That is because the Universal policy has selling 
features, benefits and options for the insured 
that are not found in the average policy. 


National Life representatives have something 

different to talk about—a policy, for example, 

that will pay up to 75% in excess of the face 

amount for death during the premium-paying 

period. 

We have agency and general agency openings 
in twenty-five states. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE 
118 11th Street, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Pittsburgh Program 


Features 
(Concluded from page 14) 
for the ladies on Thursday afternoon. 
Shopping tours will be arranged at any 
time. On Wednesday afternoon at four 
o’clock there will be a tea for women 
in the Pittsburgh Women’s City Club, 
on the Club Floor of the hotel. A 
“bus ride” to Pittsburgh’s principal 
points of interest will be furnished 
delegates and guests, on Thursday af- 
ternoon. 

The National Executive Committee 
will meet all day Monday, Sept. 21; 
the Board of Trustees meeting on Mon- 
day evening. 

“The Million Dollar Round Table” 
will meet for breakfast and conference 
at eight o’clock Wednesday morning, 
under the chairmanship of Theodore 
M. Riehle. 

On Thursday noon there will be a 
Dutch Luncheon for all holders of the 


much sought C. L. U. degree. At two- 
thirty, following this luncheon, the 
“Fifth Conferment” of the American 


College of Life Underwriters will be 
held. The conferment of diplomas will 
be immediately followed by a program 
of addresses and discussion. The speak- 
ers will be President Ernest J. Clark, 
Vice-President William Duff, Dean S. 
S. Huebner and Assistant Dean David 
McCahan. 

The annual meeting of the officers 
and directors of the American College 
will be held Tuesday evening, follow- 
ing a dinner. 

On Thursday noon, following the 
morning program session, there will be 
a Dutch Luncheon and conference for 
all supervisors. 

On Wednesday evening there will be 
a Dutch Dinner and conference for all 
those interested in the program and 
plans of “The Department of the Amer- 
ican Family,” under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, director of 
the department. 

At the first session of the conven- 
tion, Wednesday morning, there will be 
presented, by the Pilot Life Players, 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, a one- 
act play, written by L. L. McAlister, 
superintendent of agencies of the Pilot 
Life, and acted by representatives of 
that company. The play is entitled: 
“What Price Policy Loans,” and is pre- 
sented to the Convention upon special 
invitation and through the courtesy of 
the Pilot Life. 

Also at this opening session of the 
Convention, there will be the usual 
“Introduction of Special Guests,” in- 
volving the giving of greetings from 
allied insurance organizations, and an 
address by Miss Sophia Bliven, man- 
ager of the Women’s Agency of the 
Penn Mutual at Philadelphia. Her 
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salesmen. 


happy in their work. 


JOIN A 
COMPANY 
YOU CAN BE 
PROUD OF! 











A Man Is Known by the 
Company He Keeps! 


A Company Is Known by 
the Men It Keeps! 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, by its policy 
of CORDIAL CO-OPERATION with its agents is able to at- 


tract and keep the finest, most intelligent and ambitious 


Our men, because they have our full resources and experi- 
ence at their command are contented, prosperous and 


CommonweactH Lire Ins. Co. 
Lovisviite, Ky. 








subject will be: “Financial Indepen- 
dence for the Woman, Through Life 
Insurance and Annuities.” 

At the close of the Thursday morn- 
ing session there will be a Dutch 
Luncheon for trust officers and life 
underwriters especially interested in 
the co-operative movement. The con- 
vention closes on Friday afternoon. 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 




















August Life Sales 
(Concluded from page 14) 


678,501,000 last year—a decrease of 
12.6 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to  $5.102,665,000 
against $6,006,598,000—a decrease of 
15.0 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,891,899,000 against $1,- 
959,643,000—a decrease of 3.5 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $588,- 
560,000 against $712,260,000—a _ de- 
crease of 17.4 per cent. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE MEETING AT 
PITTSFIELD 


The annual business convention of 
the Rhodes Club of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, which is composed 
of the leading producers of the entire 
field force, will be held at Pittsfield, 
Mass., at the home offices of the com- 
pany on Oct. 1 and 2. 


A BUSINESS INSURANCE CASE 

Fred P. McKenzie, assistant trust 
officer of the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, New York, has written an 
article for the September issue of Con- 
MuTopics, monthly publication of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Business is good with National 
Guaranty Life. 





Your money is made on the poli- 
cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 


Liberal agency contracts and lib- 
eral policy contracts account for 
our leading all California com- 
panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 


We can use a few more good men. 


National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


























NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS CONVENTION 









SELECTED a ion ; 
ONE OF 3 5 : pee 20 to 25 

HEADQUARTERS 1931 
HOTELS 


HOTEL 
Located 2 Blocks from Meeting Place 


700 MODERN ROOMS WITH BATH 








VERY $3 sm $5 
SPECIAL 
aA Tes SINGLE DOUBLE 
LIMITED NUMBER A SINGLE; $4.00 DOUBLE 
SUITES AT PROPO RTION ATE RATES 


MAIN DINING ROOM—COFFEE SHOP—CAFETERIA 


1500 CAR GARAGE IN CONNECTION—AMPLE PARKING SPACE 
SERVICE TO AND FROM ENTRANCES \ \ ITHOUT CHARGES 
WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


CORNER OF FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO OFFICE + 520 No. Michigan Ave.- Suite 422 - Phone-Supedor 4416 























HARRY UL. 


WANTED! Men who live 
in ARKANSAS 


to learn the interesting story con- 
cerning agency contracts for open 
territory the Southland Life has to 
offer YOU. For the complete facts 
write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice- 
President. 










SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE ASTHE ‘COMPANY 
RANCE lth] — 


Oauas.Thsas 


SEAY, 






mOME OFFICE 














PRESIDENT 














CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Childrem’s Policies with Benefieiary Insurance. 
Beth Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Mediecal. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularisatien Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in foree 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 

















America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 
By MORRIS PIKE, LLB., BS. 

N the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES IT- 

SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 
insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 


lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men It has been aptly desc ribed as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 


is asy to read.’ 
npanies would find it an admirable 
ay or their agents. 


general hand- 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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PROMINENT PATRONS 
AS SPEAKERS 


T. B. Abernathy, special agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life, is putting over 
a good job as chairman of the program 
committee of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. At the 
September monthly luncheon he had as 
the principal speaker, Prof. Frank Jen- 
kins, head of the educational depart- 
ment of Millsaps College and former 
State school supervisor. Abernathy 
already has had a prominent lawyer, 
a well-insured clergyman and a bank 
trust officer as the feature talkers. 
Each speaker must be a well-insured 
man who has proved his belief in life 
insurance. Professor Jenkins spoke on 
“Why a Professional Man Must Own 
Life Insurance.” He owns $51,000. 


SELECTS 


ZIMMERMAN NEWARK G. A. FOR 
CONN. MUTUAL 


Charles J. Zimmerman, agency man- 
ager for the Fraser agency, has been 
appointed general agent at Newark, 
effective Sept. 16, 1931, for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. Mr. Zimmerman’s 
appointment follows the resignation of 
Stuart B. Rote, who has served as gen- 
eral agent for over fourteen years, and 


who will continue with the Newark 
organization as associate general 
agent. 


O utstanding — 
by 


any 

ST Elileelke| 
of 
comparison 
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limited production. 


Address. 
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PROMOTED BY WESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN 


Carl J. Holloway is new superinten- 




















dent of agencies for the Western and 
Southern Life in charge of territory 
of the following districts: 
Anderson, Bloomington, 
Goshen, Indianapolis, So., 
Marion, New Albany, Richmond, South 
Bedford, Elkhart, 
Indianapolis, No., Ko- 
komo, Logansport, Muncie, Peru, Shel- 
byville, Terre Haute, Louisville. 

Born in Ohio in 1891, Holloway first 
became an agent for the company at 
Butler, Pa., in 1913. He was promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Barber- 


composed 
Evansville, 
Lafayette, 
Bend, Vincennes, 
Fort Wayne, 


ton in 1914 and to superintendent at 
Gary 1917. 
promotion to an executive position at 
the home office, he was superintendent 
of the Richmond, Ind., district where 
he had served since 1925. 


in Prior to his present 


























Carl J. Holloway 





Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE POLICY 
CHANGES 


Early this year, the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, whose head 
offices are at Portland, Maine, formu- 
lated a new contract which is called 
an Exigency Policy, to take care of a 
demand among its policyholders in this 
period of economic adjustment. It is 
meeting with considerable favor among 
old policyholders and has added many 
new ones. 

Changes have been made in the regu- 
lar forms of insurance written, which 
include not only increased values but 
also the granting of values at the end 
of the second policy year, all of these 
changes taking effect Sept. 1, 1931. 

Prior to the beginning of the present 
dividend year on July 1, announcement 
was made that there would be no inter- 
ruption in the previous dividend sched- 
ule, including the apportionment of di- 
vidends for the first policy year, avail- 
able upon payment of second year’s 
premium. 





BUSINESS GOOD IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
The Washington, D. C., agency 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New York, comprising the District of 
Columbia, the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia and southern Maryland, has 
the honor of ranking No. 1 among all 
the company’s agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada for the 
month of August, 1931, and ranks No. 
2 for the past twelve months. 
Thos P. Morgan, Jr., the company’s 
manager at Washington, D. C., started 
as office boy at the age of sixteen. 


of 
of 





TO REPRESENT JACKSON AGENTS 

S. R. Whitten, Jr., southeastern man- 
ager of the Home Life of New York, 
was elected as delegate to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to 
represent the Mississippi Association 
of Jackson, Miss. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


HENRY M. GRATZ, Preshiuse JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
W. E. WOLLAEGER cen JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


CHAM SS L. JACKMAN., President 
HN 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


CHAS. H YUNKER. President JOHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


3 SCOFIELD ROWE President H. S. LANDERS. Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 


EARL R HUNT. Vice-Pres S K. McCLURE. Vice-Pres JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres A H_ HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres,. 


C W. FEIGENSPAN. President H.S. LANDERS. Vice Pres © Goo Comes VAN WINKLE, Vice- ae E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President H HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT | EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rusb Street, Chicago, IL } 10 Park Place Sen Frencisco, California 

H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ase't Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R.M SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN . MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYALTY GROUP: 


Nt. 7 Na i, AA A CM 
TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.: History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.: History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D_ It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’ 
Today Faith is as then. Today. as then. True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will sufler misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘*I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity: make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it. instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 






FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 






WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 












THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, President 











NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘NEAL BASSETT. President 











SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








"NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 







ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


EAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





















UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


“NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 






WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 






THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Boa 
w 
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Commissioners Talk Stability 
at Portland Sessions 
Jess G. Read Says Main Objective of Convention 
Has Ever Been Insurance Solvency; Tarver 
Replies to Dunham on Examinations 
By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 14.—The 
financial stability of insurance com- 
panies as the paramount need and how 
best to assure that stability through 
examinations and supervision by State 
officials were the main topics of dis- 
cussion at the opening session of the 
sixty-second annual meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Over two hundred and fifty inter- 
ested in the progress of sound insur- 
ance including the chief supervising 
officials of thirty-five States were pre- 
sent when President Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma, called the convention to 
order Monday morning at the Hotel 
Multnomah in Portland. 

Due to other pressing business which 
occasioned his absence the welcome ad- 
dress of Governor Julius L. Meier was 
read by Commissioner A. H. Averill of 
Oregon. In his paper the Governor 
stressed the grave responsibilities to 
the public in the severa}] States which 
were assumed with his office by each 
commissioner present. Pointing out 
the tremendous force of insurance as 
an economic stabilizer and as an ave- 
nue of thrift he cited the statistics of 
the companies in Oregon: six hundred 
and three companies with assets in 
excess of two billions of dollars, paid 
annually to claimants under Oregon 
policies, some twenty millions of dol- 
lars. 

Commissioner Reilly acting for Mayor 
George L. Baker welcomed the guests 
to the city of Portland. Mr. Reilly, 
under whose supervision is the fire de- 
partment, asked the cooperation of the 
companies against overinsurance and 
for their assistance in the prosecution 
of arson suspects. 

Commissioner Chas. D. Livingston 
of Michigan, first vice-president of the 
National convention, in responding 
tersely outlined the history of the con- 
vention and outlined the influence 
which it has exerted on the conduct of 
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insurance matters throughout since 
1871 particularly in the direction of 
uniform laws and regulation. 

W. C. Schuppel, chairman of the 
local general committee on arrange- 
ments presented the program of enter- 
tainment for the week. 

President Read dwelt upon the co- 
operation between commissioners which 
has always existed in the National 
convention and its accomplishments in 
the interest of uniformity and reduc- 
tion of costs of operation to companies 
particularly noticeable in the institu- 
tion of convention examinations. It 
is very significant, he said, that during 
an era of economic and financial dis- 
tress the strongest and most stable of 
all financial irfstitutions of this coun- 
try have been the great insurance 
companies. Their assets are practical- 
ly unimpaired, their policies are worth 
just as much today as they were in 
1929. The institution of insurance has 
been the greatest stabilizing influence 
in this crisis, he said. Attributing 
much of this stability to the character 
and type of supervision, Mr. Read 
pointed out that for years the main 
objective of the convention has been 
insurance solvency @nd upon it they 
have centered their attention. There 
should be no deviation from this prin- 
ciple, he said. “At a time like the 
present it is vital that the members of 
this convention direct their attention 
to the primary objective of State in- 
surance supervision: the financial 
stability of this great institution.” 

Emphasizing the fact that the prime 
interest of a commissioner lies in the 
protection of the public, he stated that 
this protection could not be given by 
companies which were not able ade- 
quately to comply with the obligations 
imposed by their contracts. We have 
the power to see that these require- 
ments are carried out; let us use this 
power, he counselled, justly and with- 
out discrimination. “If we hew to the 


Allemannia Merges with 
United American 





Two Western Pennsylvania Car- 
riers Join Forces; Combined 
Surplus at Over $3,000,000 


The stockholders of The Allemannia 
Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
and the United American Insurance 
Company of Pennsylvania, at separate 
meetings held September 10, approved 
and ratified an agreement of merger 
and consolidation of these two com- 
panies under tke title of the Alle- 
mannia Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh. Both of these institutions 
are old and well-seasoned. The Alle- 
mannia was established in 1868 and 
the United American in 1873. 

The Allemannia Fire Insurance 
Company increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 December 31, 
1930, at the time of merger with the 
City Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania. After the consolidation with the 
United American Insurance Company 
the capital of the merged institution 
will be $1,200,000 and_ policyholder’s 
surplus will be in excess of $3,000,000 
based on the companies’ semi-annual 
statements as of june 30, 1931. 

It is expected that the merger will 
be consummated Sept. 30. 

The present officers of the United 
American Insurance Company will be- 
come officers of the Allemannia Fire 
Insurance Company. The officers of the 
new corporation will be as follows: 

William A. Steinmeyer, chairman of 
the board; Charles H. Geilfuss, vice- 
chairman of the board; George W. 
Unverzagt, president; Elmer P. Nie- 
baum, vice-president; A Frederick 
O’Daniel, vice-president; Henry J. 
Wyatt, vice-president; Wesley A. 
Forrest, Jr., secretary and treasurer; 
D. H. Doherty, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer; J. W. Ahrenholtz, 
assistant secretary; A. F. Sanford, 
general agent, and W. E. Briggs, as- 
sistant general agent. 


line there will be little or no danger 
to the public from unfair charges or 
from the disasters always attending 
the starvation of a great industry,” 
he said in conclusion. 

A formal paper on examinations of 
insurance companies was read by 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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“STRENGTH 





LIES IN DEEDS NOT SIZE” 














Photograph Courtesy Chicago Historical Societ 


April 19, 1776—a resolute band of one hundred Minute Men in the gray of carly morning resisted 
a large force of British troops marching to Concord to destroy military stores. This was the first 
overt act im the war for independence and showed the colonists were determined in their fight 


“eo you villains! Lay down your arms!” 

Not a move from any of the Minute Men who con- 
tinued to hold their ground. A moment later—the “shot 
heard ‘round the world” proclaiming that the patriots were 
solidly united in their fight for liberty. 


Unusual acts of service which give an advantage have solid- 
ly united the field force and policyholders of the Eureka- 
Security Fire and Marine. This 67 year old company 
which writes all forms of insurance is large enough to write 
lines liberally, yet small enough to give individual atten- 
tion. 


The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


tablished 1864 


Cincinnati Underwriters y <x. 
[rete tag 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — 


a? 





“THE COMPANY THAT KNOWS WHAT TO DO FOR ITS AGENTS AND DOES IT” 
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Important Addresses 
at Tuesday Session 





Commissoners Van Schaick and 
McQuarrie Leading Speakers 
(By a STaFF WRITER) 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 16.—Two 
papers presented at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the convention will per- 
sist on the agenda of the convention 
long after the terms of their pro- 
ponents will have expired. The one by 
Geo. S. Van Schaick of New York on 
underwriting practices dealt largely 
with correct methods in arriving at 
rates and acquisition costs. It coun- 
selled the companies against rate cut- 
ting as a sapper of financial vitality 
and pointed out the fact that rate cut- 
ting was really the name for excessive 
commissions and other practices de- 
signed to produce premiums, the inter- 
ests of policyholders being paramount 
and the duty of the commissioners be- 
ing to see that this was done. Com- 
panies were advised to set their house 
in order or accept forced measures 
from supervisors. 

Commissioner McQuarrie of Utah 
recommended sectional meetings of 
commissioners to discuss problems 
which had been inaugurated at the 
convention to the end that at the De- 
cember meetings formulation of future 
action might be expedited. Mr. Mc- 
Quarrie recommended for future legis- 
lative activities classification of lines 
of coverage for reciprocals and addi- 
tional financial safeguards for that 
class of carrier; second, prevention of 
life insurance being written at inade- 
quate rates; third, limitation of num- 
ber and variety of health and accident 
contracts; fourth, restriction of owner- 
ship of life insurance companies by 
other financial institutions. Other 
papers read were those of Harry W. 
Hanson, of Illinois, on “Examinations” 
and Charles T. Warner, of Ohio, on 
“Uniformity in Department Rulings.” 
The report of the sub-committee on 
fidelity and surety, appointed in Chi- 
cago, was filed. This committee was 
composed of Lewis, of South Dakota, 
Van Schaik, of New York, and Dun- 
ham, of Connecticut. The latter filed 
a supplementary minority report. The 
majority report noted the investigations 
it had made and recommended, first, 
that companies exercise scrutiny in 
undewriting surety to avoid unsound 
committments in mortgage guarantees, 
depository bonds, etc., and to examine 
outstanding business to detect and pre- 
pare for possible losses; second, that 
they examine State laws to determine 
if adequate legislation is in existence 
properly to underwrite; third, in the 
event of financial difficulties warranting 
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RECEIVERSHIP ASKED 

Des MOoINEs, Iowa, Sept. 15.—After 
numerous complaints directed at the 
Federal Surety, of Davenport, had been 
filed with E. W. Clark, Iowa insurance 
commissioner, that official Saturday, 
through the attorney general’s office, 
made application for a _ receivership 
and, under the Iowa law, Insurance 
Commissioner Clark was named for the 
position. 

It is understood that Ray Yenter, 
former Iowa insurance commissioner, 
and, since last June, president of the 
Federal Surety, was endeavoring to 
adjust pending difficulties when the 
Illinois Insurance Department can- 
celled its authority to do business in 
that State because of delinquent taxes. 
That action made difficult the adjust- 
ment of controversial issues. 

Through the attorney general’s office 
attempts are being made to adjust dif- 
ferences in the hope of making it pos- 
sible to dismiss the receivership so that 
President Yenter will be free to proceed 
with a reorganization that will again 
make it a going enterprise. 


possible liquidation reinsurance be 
sought; fourth, that commissioners and 
executives review the practice of cut- 
ting standard rates; fifth, that every 
cooperation should be given the con- 
ference on acquisition cost for fidelity 
and surety business. The afternoon 
session was given over to an executive 
session of the entire convention. At 
it Mr. Davis, of the District of Colum- 
bia, presented his discussion of the 
paper of Mr. Van Schaik, of New York, 
on “Underwriting Practices.” 

A rearrangement of the executive 
and examination committee so that 
sectional representation might be as- 
sured was advocated and discussed. 
The matter of taxation of blanket 
policies covering property in various 
States was also under consideration. 
It was felt that some method should 
be formulated whereby all of the 
States at interest should receive their 
share of the premium tax. The ex- 
commissioners present, most of whom 
are active emulators of the busy bee, 
found time hanging too heavily upon 
their hands and feeling the need of 
an opportunity to deliberate, organized 
this afternoon the Ex-national Ex- 
convention of ex-insurance Commission- 
ers. Their deliberations were excutive 
in character and momentous in scope. 
They selected J. Victor Barry, ex- of 
Michigan, as their presiding officer, 
and Clare Lee, ex- of Oregon, as re- 
corder. Perchance they may take over 
many of the functions of the Pamunkey 
Indians whose pristine chiefs are nota- 
ble this year in their absence. The 
convention banquet was held Tuesday 
evening. 
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Examination of Insurance 
Companies 





Colonel Dunham Addresses Com- 
missioners—Warns Against Ex- 
travagance and Waste 


(By A STAFF WRITER) 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 15.—The ad- 
dress by Colonel Howard P. Dunham, 
insurance commissioner of Connecticut, 
delivered Monday at the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
was an interesting and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the subject of the exami- 
nations of insurance companies. 

Colonel Dnuham, after a review of 
the history of State regulation of 
insurance companies in the United 
States, explained the necessity for 
thorough and efficient examinations to 
protect the insuring public, but, he as- 
serted, there is no justification for a 
multiplicity of examinations by the 
several States if an examination by the 
home State or by any one of the States 
is in competent hands and can be re- 
lied upon, with a reasonable degree of 
confidence by the other States. 

Discussing the expense of such ex- 
aminations he said that he thought it 
unfair to require the companies to re- 
imburse the States for the cost. He 
said it tends to encourage needless 
examinations and also prolongs them. 
The expense, he asserted, should be 
met by the State to avoid waste and 
extravagance and, for special exami- 
nations, the actual expenses only should 
be charged against the company. He 
presented a very comprehensive de- 
scription of the procedure in making a 
proper examination. Regarding the 
qualifications of examiners he said he 
believed the qualities of patience, 
honesty and faithfulness were indis- 
pensable and must be combined with 
shrewdness, resourcefulness and ability 
to get at the bottom of involved situ- 
ations, together with unvarying cour- 
tesy and tact. 





TO INCREASE SURPLUS 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Transportation Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, will be held Friday, 
Oct. 9, to take action on the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors 
that the company’s surplus be increased 
$500,000. The proposal is to reduce 
the capital from $1,000,000 to $500,000 
by reducing the par value of the share 
from $10 to $5 and so transferring 
$500,000 to surplus and then restore 
the capital to $1,000,000 by issuing of 
100,000 new $5 shares to be sold at par. 
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RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY! 
CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, New Jersey 









You may mail—without obligation of any 
kind—the complete portfolio containing the 
direct-advertising program which Camden 
has prepared for Camden Agents. 










Name oa 
Address 







































is Coupon 
is the Doorway toa 


Profitable Partnership 


pp man who mails this coupon will be pre- 
sented with a comprehensive picture of a way to 
sell insurance. He will be shown the advantages of a 
Camden Agency and will receive a portfolio of the 
advertising that would go to his clients. He'll notice 
two important things about that advertising. First, it 
doesn't make a stupid plea to raise the figures on 
existing policies. It does advocate complete and 
necessary coverages which the prospect doesn’t have. 
And second, it accents the agent's capabilities and 
recommends his knowledge as an expert to the 


client. Camden plays the modest role of helper. 


The man who mails this coupon will find that these 
sales-helps go to the Camden Agent's own list, above 
his own printed signature, and that Camden does 
the work of mailing. He'll find he is dealing with 
a company as broad in fire and inland marine cover- 


ages as any in America. 


The man who mails this coupon is on the road to a 
Camden Agency. That man should be yourself. Fillitout. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Company 
Known for Its Cooperation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N.J. 

















No Depression for This Man 





He sells something’ that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN: 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLBE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educationa! endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHBCK. 

His advice to ambitious 


agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 


The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf 


In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
bvok is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 








uestions and 
e June, 1930, L. U 
Degree examination. Limited supply. 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of 
answers to 


Price $1.00 


12 coptes, $:1v. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, 


- KENTUCKY 
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Robe Bird Heads American’s 
Western Department 


Succeeds Late Charles N. Gor- 
ham in Newark Company’s 
Important Post 


Robe Bird, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Western department of The 
American of Newark at Rockford, IIL, 
has been appointed manager to suc- 
ceed the late Charles N. Gorham. Mr. 
Gorham died Aug. 9 after an illness 
of only two weeks. He had been with 
The American thirty-two years. 

Mr. Bird, a native of Wisconsin, be- 
gan his business career as a local agent 
at Madison. In 1904 he went with the 
New York Underwriters special 
agent. Subsequently he was brought 
into their New York office as superin- 
tendent of the special risk department. 

He left that company in 1917 to join 
the Milwaukee Mechanics, and soon 
reached the posititon of executive vice- 


as 


president. 





Commissioners’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 23) 


Connecticut. This paper is 
marized on another page of this issue. 

The paper was discussed by W. A. 
Tarver of Texas. Mr. Tarver while 
agreeing in the main with the findings 
of Commissioner Dunham, took excep- 
tion to some of his conclusions. Com- 
missioners in their examinations should 
not be indifferent to the methods and 
character of the management he said. 

He joined with Mr. Dunham in a 
plea for comity between States but 
he averred that comity or courtesy 
should not be allowed to prevent exami- 
nations being made of companies if in 
the judgment of any commissioner in a 
State in which it was operating the 
best interests of policyholders in that 
State seemed to demand it. 


sum- 


On Jan. 1, 1929, Mr. Bird resigned 
that position to go with The Ameri- 


can. 


ADVOCATE MORE PROTECTION 
FOR LOUISVILLE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 14.—A move- 
ment has been started in Louisville for 
addition of a river fire pump boat for 
use of the fire department in handling 
waterfront fires, including property 
close to the river, transportation equip- 
ment, burning oil on the river, etc. 


With four large refineries at Louis- 
ville, and several large bulk oil plants, 
plus heavy movement of gasoline from 
Lower River and Mississippi River 
points into Louisville, as well as from 
Cincinnati, Ashland, ete., also move- 
ment of crude oil and fuel oil by barge 
on the Ohio, transportation of oil and 
oil products has reached a point where 
an explosion, or collision, might result 
in a serious floating oil fire, while there 
is always danger of such products es- 
caping from barges, or through traps 
of refineries into the river. Cleaning 
out sludge, etc., from barges frequently 
results in a skim of oil on the water. 














Singing the Acquisition Cost 
Blues 
(Concluded from page 7) 


share in the profit produced by his 
business. If the account is unprofit- 
able, it is then a question to be de- 
cided between the company and the 
agent, as to whether he is to continue 
as agent. 

In New York City, general agents 
(call them Borough agents, if you will) 
would receive basic acquisition cost 
rates of commission on direct business 
and share in any profit on this busi- 
ness. On business solicited from 
brokers by these general agents, a fixed 
overwriting would be paid, but to over- 
come one of the evils of the present 
system, there should be but one class 
of general (or Borough) agent. In 
my opinion, it would be more advan- 
tageous, if the work of policy writing 
was performed by the company’s prin- 
cipal or branch office, with not so- 
called policywriting Borough agents 
allowed by the rules. The New York 
City brokers would continue to receive 
the standard brokerage rates of com- 
mission; and, if feasible, the Queens 
and Richmond agency situation, which 
varies from the Brooklyn, Manhattan 
and Bronx brokerage system, could be 
handled exactly as territory through- 
out the remainder of the country. 

The form of Profit Sharing Contract 
to be used probably should be similar 
to one which originally was used spar- 
ingly, but which lately has been com- 
petitively and recklessly used; namely, 
a form which each year credits and 
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charges the agent with: 

CREDITS. 

1. Premiums Written and Paid; 
2. Loss Reserve at end of previous 
year; 3. Unearned Portion of previous 
year’s premiums written and paid. 


CHARGES. 

1. Commissions Paid; 2. Losses and 
Loss Expenses (Allocated and Un- 
allocated) Paid; 3. Loss Reserve at end 
of current year; 4. Unearned Portion 
of current year’s premiums; 5. Ad- 
ministrative Overhead. 

There can be alterations, of course, 
to consider reinsurance premiums and 
recoveries and other details, but the 
main endeavor should to develop 
a standard form which can be used by 
all companies with the smallest amount 
of detail and the greatest degree of 
practicality. Should a loss develop 
under any profit-sharing contract, that 
should be carried forward and 
charged against that particular ac- 
count the following year. After that, 
the charge could be dropped, but each 
new loss developing would be carried 
forward one year only. This one-year- 
only plan is suggested, because an 
agent, who found losses accumulating 
and being carried forward year after 
year, would lose all hope of ever “get- 
ting out of the red” and therefore 
would end any effort to underwrite his 
business. Of course, a consistently and 
considerably unprofitable agent’s ac- 
count would make an individual prob- 
lem to be solved by the particular 
company and agent involved. 

As far as the acquisition 


) 


be 


loss 


cost 






individual 


various 
lines are concerned, I don’t urge any 


amounts for the 
change at this time. It doesn’t seem 
necessary at the moment, but an ad- 
justment will be required later. For 
instance, when Individual’s Compensa- 
tion for automobile accidents comes, 
the acquisition cost, like Workmen’s 
Compensation, will be 10 per cent. 
And it would be my advice to agents 
and brokers to start now in a vigorous 
campaign to build up the other lines of 
casualty insurance. There are those 
who will argue that compensation for 
automobile injuries will never arrive 
because it is impractical, and I agree 
that, as we now think of compensation, 
it could not be practically applied to 
automobile injuries. But we have 
clogged courts, unreasonably prolonged 
delays of justice, crazy verdicts for un- 
deserving cases and no verdicts for 
deserving cases, uncollectible judg- 
ments, increasing accident severity and 
frequency, and untold other complica- 
tions. Compensation will be the at- 
tempted solution. 

Therefore, the idea advanced to 
change the present rules is a suggested 
state of affairs which would provide 
basic acquisition cost for all agents. 

The rules developed in 1922 were, 
literally, great. They grew from a 
meeting of minds. They were, it is 
true, a supreme compromise; but they 
ended chaotic conditions existent at 
that time. But new circumstances de- 
mand that a more simple plan be de- 
veloped. The less provisions contained 
in the new plan, the less will be the 
opportunities for infringement. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK | 








149 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE 


otlecbed ele 
INSURANCE 








| [ 55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | 




















Gawelfo ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


1 ee ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4T" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





















Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 


ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














1857 1931 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Sales Possibilities 


Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment. 
Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 












































| 
| 1884 | 
Ee Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
ooo trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 
B. LEO TALLEY, 


| 1931 
| Chairman of Board 


| CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 











Centre St. & Park Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1930 $846,870.58 














INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, yon 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies | 
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Insurance Counsel in 
Annual Session 


Active Audience Adds to Fine 
Program at Swampscott 
Session 


(By A Starr WRITER) 


NEw OceAN House, SWAMPSCOTT, 
Mass., Sept. 15.—Although the atten- 
dance at the annual convention of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel being held here this year is 
not large, it is a distinctly representa- 
tive cross-section of a large member- 
ship. All the members are taking ac- 
tive part in the proceedings, and dis- 
cussion over the’ splendid papers 
presented has been plentiful. 

President Edwin A. Jones of New 
York, to whom the duty of presiding 
over the counsel’s meetings has become 
a habit of many year’s standing, called 
the meeting to order yesterday morn- 
ing. Vice-president Gay Gleason, gen- 
eral counsel for the Employers Liabil- 
ity of Boston welcomed the delegates 
to Massachusetts, and spoke of the 
historic scenes near the New Ocean 
House, which the members might visit 
during the convention. The object of 
the law and its intrinsic importance 
as a guide to human affairs was the 
subject of President Jones’s address. 
He traced the development of legal 
codes, and mentioned the evolution of 
native customs into law. “Laws gov- 
erning mankind are as widespread as 
the universe, countless as the stars, 
and yet indistinct many times as the 
Milky Way. There are libraries of writ- 
ten and unwritten law beyond the pow- 
er of anyone to understand. But 
law in the sense commonly used by 
lawyers is a growth of statutes for 
the regulation of human conduct.” We 
may always expect new laws, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones. Progress and evolu- 
tion demand new codes of conduct, he 
believes, and old laws are wiped out 
when they are no longer of service. 

First of the formal papers read at 
the session was one by Lewis A. Steb- 
bins of Chicago, general counsel for 
the Central Life. Mr. Stebbins’s address 
was a highly technical treatise on total 
and permanent disability, and showed 
the careful research that he had made 
into the vital subject. He has collected 
many interesting cases in point, and 
has collated the treatment and result 
of them. 

David F. Lee of Binghamton, N. Y., 
former Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court was the next speaker 
on the program. Judge Lee outlined 
the current problems which trial law- 
yers encounter, and advised in their 
solution, investigation for evidence was 
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the greatest problem in preparing civil 
cases, he said, and many cases are lost 
because of improper investigation. 
“Companies would save money by hav- 
ing their investigators cover cases 
properly,” he declared. Judge Lee 
spoke of the importance of using pho- 
tographic evidence, and of interview- 
ing witnesses at an early stage. He 
mentioned several important details of 
practice and told an amusing anecdote 
concerning some testimony which was 
taken down on pink paper. When the 
case came to court, apparently years 
later, the color of the paper had faded 
to white, and the witness reversing 
his testimony denied that he had ever 


29 


signed the paper. He deplored the fact 
that responsible and intelligent busi- 
ness men try every means to evade 
serving on juries, and said that this 
was the cause of an unsatisfactory jury 
system. “It is a man’s duty to serve 
on a jury in the interests of justice. 
It is as much of a duty as serving in 
war,” he said. He declared that he 
would advise the abolition of all ex- 
cuses except in the most serious emer- 
gencies in order to raise the calibre of 
trial juries. 

At the afternoon meeting Louis S. 
St. Laurent, K. C., of Quebec, and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Association 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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place where 
treated.”’ 





GOOD WILL 
TREATIES. 


INTER-OCEAN 


ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 


FIRE 








The U. S. Supreme Court said: 


“Good Will is the Disposition of a 
Pleased Customer to return to the 
he 


ENDURING CONTRACTS together 
with REQUESTS for additional con- 
tracts received from customers of 
long standing place the stamp of 
on 


COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


RICHARD LORD, President 


TORNADO 


REINSURANCE ONLY 





has been well 


INTER-OCEAN 


REINSURANCE 


KARL P. BLAISE, Asst. Secy. 


AUTOMOBILE 
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Turmoil, as Usual, in 
Massachusetts 


Governor Ejiy and Others Discuss 
the Problem of Auto Insurance 
in the Bay State 


30STON, Mass., Sept. 15 — Compul- 
sory automobile insurance has been on 
the merry-go-round over here for the 
past two weeks and the usual as well 
as many unusual solutions of the in- 
surance ills of the motorist have been 
advanced by local politicians and others 
who annually seize upon the yearly 
pronouncement of the new rates by the 
insurance commissioner as a go!den op- 
portunity to attack the insurance in- 
terests. As the proposed rates for 1932 
are increased about 11 per cent on the 
whole, over 1931, there has been a gen- 
eral uprising; demands for the removal 
of Commissioner Brown were heard in 
many quarters; the governor was im- 
portuned to call a special session of the 
Legislature; bills have been drawn up, 
and h—has been to pay generally. 

The governor has conferred with the 
speaker of the house and president of 
the Senate for a special session of the 
Legislature, tentatively called for 
Sept. 28. 

Fortunately for all concerned, Gov- 
ernor Ely has kept a level head and 
in two radio addresses discussed the 
entire subject in a sane and intelligent 
manner. He is the first governor of 
the State to take this attitude. In his 
first address he explained to the people 
just how the rates are made and de- 
fended Commissioner Brown in no un- 
mistakable language. He advanced the 
novel idea of organizing a single in- 
surance company underwritten by the 
79 companies now transacting this 
class of business here, to write all com- 
pulsory insurance; and in the event 
this plan should fail, the setting up 
of a State fund to handle the business. 

He also urged consideration by the 
insurance commissioner of a rearrange- 
ment of zones, particularly those of 
Chelsea, Revere and Boston, hardest 
hit in the proposed new rates. The 
governor is also in favor of an imme- 
diate change in the law to permit a 
system of demerit rating which would 
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UNION AUTOMOBILE AND 
CASUALTY LICENSED 
IN CAL. 


The Union Automobile and 
Casualty Company which 
sumed the business of tre Union 
Automobile recently has been 
licensed in California. The new 
company will write accident and 
health, plate glass, burglary, full 
coverage automobile, public lia- 
bility and property damage in- 
surance. It will operate chiefly 
in California and Oregon. 

John G. Johnston is president; 
J. L. Maritzen and J. S. O’Neill, 
vice-presidents; A. S. Holmes, 
treasurer; G. J. Reitter, secretary; 
E. M. Young, assistant secretary- 
treasurer and A. Hall McAllister, 
claims superintendent. 


as- 











impose a higher premium on those re- 
sponsible for accident losses in the 
past. 

In discussing the matter of a single 
company to write the business the gov- 
ernor said: “I can conceive of a great 
saving in the expense of doing busi- 
ness,” he said, “if instead of the 79 
companies writing insurance, and the 
79 claim departments and 79 corps of 
lawyers, and 79 administrative depart- 


ments, there was one company, one 
claim department. 
Frank A. Goodwin, formerly regis- 


trar of motor vehicles, now chairman 
of the Boston Finance Commission and 
advocate of a State fund has had his 
“night on the air,” following the gov- 
erncr, congratulated the governor on 
calling a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, and urged that the special session 
do two things—first immediately pro- 
mulgate the 1931 rates for the year 
1932, and, second, to provide for the 
appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate all records of the 1930 com- 
pulsory insurance business. 

All day last Friday, the immense 
Gardner Auditorium at the State 
House was jammed with politicians, 
motorists and public officials, clamor- 
ing for a chance to be heard in pro- 
test against the new rates. 


Col. H. P. Dunham Lrges 
Safety Measures 


Presents Resolution at Portland, 
Ore., Convention Relating 
to Auto Accidents 


Cognizance of the seriousness of the 
automobile accident problem through-° 
out the country was expressed Monday 
before the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in session in 
Portland, Ore., in a_ resolution sub- 
mitted to the convention by Howard P. 
Dunham, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut. 

The resolution stated that the 
stantly increasing frequency and stead- 
ily growing severity of automobile ac- 
cidents have an adverse effect on both 
the public and the companies writing 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age insurance. This adverse effect, it 
was pointed out in the resolution, is due 
to the need to increase the cost of au- 
tomobile liability and property damage 
insurance as fatality and injury rates 
continue upward. 


con- 


The resolution submitted by Commis- 
sioner Dunham gave recognition to the 
fact that the present automobile fa- 
tality trend is at the rate of 35,000 
annually, and that the indications point 
to more than a million persons injured 
in automobile accidents this year. 

The automobile accident safety work 
now being engaged in by insurance 
companies to a greater extent than ever 
before was endorsed by the resolution. 
The activities of governmental officials 
in the promotion of street and highway 
safety were commended, and the reso- 
lution voiced the opinion that. still 
greater activity is needed in the in- 
terests of automobile accident preven- 
tion if any appreciable reduction is to 
be made in the loss of life and limb. 

Insurance companies and agents af- 
fected by the automobile accident situ- 
ation were called upon in the resolu- 
tion to still further expand both their 
individual and collective efforts, to the 
end that lives may be safeguarded and 
that streets and highways can be made 
more safe for the use of both drivers 
and pedestrians. 
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International Claim Association Holds 





Twenty-Second Convention 


Three Hundred Convene at Swampscott, Mass., for Three Day 
Session; Psychoneuroses, Malingering, Disappearance and 
Investigating Claims Form Basis of Interesting Papers 


Swampscott, MAss., Sept. 15.—Three 
hundred claim men from all sections of 
the United States and Canada are par- 
ticipating in the Twenty-second annual 
convention of the International Claim 
Association which opened here late yes- 
terday morning and which continues 
through tomorrow. The gathering is 
being held in the New England 
spaciousness of the rambling New 
Ocean House, and the cool salt air 
blowing in from the Atlantic adds to 
the vigor of the proceedings. 

In the absence of Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts, who at the last moment 
was prevented from welcoming the con- 
vention to the Bay State, but who spoke 
at the banquet this evening, the meet- 
ing turned directly to business. 


Presidential Address 


The presidential address this year 
was amazingly brief. President George 
B. Smith, secretary of the Loyal Pro- 
tective Insurance Company, of Boston, 
declared that he wished to speed the 
progress of the convention. He touched 
briefly on the problems presented to 
claim departments which were directly 
traceable to present business conditions. 
Unemployment, he said, has lengthened 
claim periods, and wage scales which 
were comparatively high when expiring 
accident and health contracts were 
made, have been considerably dimin- 
ished. This situation has brought 
about widespread over insurance, Mr. 
Smith The president 
gretted that the insuring public still 
devoted its harshest criticism to delay 
in settling claims. He said that he 
did not believe such delay was ever 
wilful and that the criticism arose from 
misunderstanding and prejudice. He 
said that the association could effect a 
great service by dispelling these prej- 
udical criticisms and by advancing the 
development of public relations. 

That insurance companies are evin- 
cing keen interest in the enormous 
effect the diseased mind has upon in- 
surance claims was clearly evident in 
the attention accorded Dr. James C. 
Gill, of Chicago University. 


declared. re- 
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By BOB MONAGHAN 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, H. S. Don Carlos, 
the Travelers; vice-president, D. 
R. McKenzie, Manufacturers 
Life; secretary, Louis S. Graham, 
Business Men’s Assurance; treas- 
urer, Roy Templeman, Maryland 
Casualty; chairman’ executive 
committee, Thomas Hickey, Met- 
ropolitan Life. Mr. Graham was 
enjoined to assume the duties of 
librarian upon the resignation of 
Bayard Holmes of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. 











Citing several cases of psychon- 
eurosis and malingering in which he 
personally had been interested, Dr. Gill 
summed up his experiences by saying: 
“The Malingerer is too careful in de- 
scribing his symptoms to be above sus- 
He knows exactly what to do 
and say to give convincing appearance 
of organic injuries or disorders. But 
the psychoneurotic talks frankly with 
his physician, and apparently does not 
realize that he has no organic disorder.” 


The Only Cure 


Stressing that the psychoneurotic 
patient was actually afflicted with a 
disease as yet comparatively unexplored 
by science, Dr. Gill declared that such 
a patient cannot be cured. He re- 
marked, humorously; “The only cure 
for him is a quick money settlement.” 


picion. 


Back of many such cases, the doctor 
said, were the misinformed statements 
of careless or incompetent physicians. 
He declared that these members of the 
medical profession worked untold havoc 
in the claim field because they appealed 
to the injured patients power of sug- 
gestion by pointing out that the extent 
of his injuries entitled him to high 
compensation. “Few men will work 
when they have absolute compensation 
for not working,” he said. 

In closing, Dr. Gill advocated the 
swift settlement of accident claims as 





a means of defeating the psycho- 
neurotic and the malingerer. Several 
committee reports were read, and the 
meeting adjourned to take part in the 
entertainment provided. 

Professor William R. Vance of Yale 
University was the first speaker on the 
Tuesday morning program, and spoke 
on disappearance and other anomalous 
claims. Professor Vance cited many 
cases of claims in this category which 
were interesting and to the point. He 
advised the companies not to take re- 
fuge in highly technical defenses when 
they suspected but could not prove 
fraud in disappearance claims. He 
said that such tactics were injurious 
to public confidence. 


Defeating Fraud 


As a means of defeating fraud, the 
professor urged that painstaking in- 
vestigations be made in such cases. 
Investigators should concentrate on the 
insured’s business and personal rel- 
ations to discover whether there were 
any indications of domestic unhappi- 
ness, criminal conduct or superficial 
evidence of conspiracy. If any of these 
indications were discovered, payment 
of the claim should be contested, he 
said. The investigator should also en- 
deavor to locate the absentee or pro- 
cure evidence of his continued existence. 
If this failed he should try to get a 
bond from the beneficiary to guarantee 
repayment in case of the reappearance 
of the insured. The professor’s paper 
was well received. 

Following Prof. Vance was Charles 
E. Anstett, superintendent of the in- 
spection department of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Anstett 
gave an exhaustive description of how 
disability claims should be investigated, 
and spoke of the importance of thor- 
ough investigation. His paper should 
prove an informative work to the most 
experienced claim man. 

Announcement was made of the ad- 
mission of eight new companies by R. 
H. Brusoe, chairman of the member- 

(Concluded on following page) 
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Casualty and Surety Club 
Holds Outing 


Many Win Prizes at Annual Fall 
Tournament at Elmsford 
Country Club 


More than fifty members of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club of New York 
participated in the annual golf tourna- 
ment held last Thursday at the Elms- 
ford Country Club, White Plains, N. Y. 
After playing the well-trapped course 
in the Elmsford Hills, the golfers en- 
joyed a steak dinner in the Club’s 
dining hall, and H. B. Hall, chairman 
of the golf committee announced the 
prizes. 

The president’s cup, donated this 
year by George F. Hayes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity Company, 
president of the Club, was won by H. 
B. Hall, casualty manager for the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company in New York. 

In the Class A handicaps the first 
prize, donated by John J. King, presi- 
dent of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
went to J. S. Burns. Second prize, 
which was offered by William Tomlins, 
vice-president of the American Surety 
Company, was won by Howard Wright, 
uptown manager for the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company. 

» Prizes in the Class B handicaps were 
donated by E. J. Donegan, treasurer of 
the State Title and Mortgage Company 
and M. O. Garner, general counsel of 
the National Surety Company. They 
were won, first and second respectively, 
by R. Sherrard, of Lloyds Casualty, 
and W. W. Moorhead, of the United 
States Casualty. 

Class C prizes, donated by W. D. 
Driscoll of the American Employers, 
W. S. Barton of the Globe Indemnity 
and Rexford Crewe, of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, were won by S. C. 
Hemstreet of the American Surety, 
E. A. Evans, vice-president of the 
General Reinsurance Company, and 
Walter Barton of the Globe Indemnity. 

Other prizes were won by J. C. 
Fisher, Roby Harrington and J. S. 
White. 











Insurance Counsel in Session 
(Concluded from page 29) 
opened the proceedings. Mr. St. Lau- 
rent spoke on the development of the 
Canadian Constitution and his paper 
was largely a historical sketch of the 
evolution of parliamentary and legal 
power in Canada. He was called upon 
many times after his paper had been 
read to answer questions about legal 

details in Canada. 

John C. Cooper of Jacksonville, Fla., 
president of the Florida Bar Associa- 
tion, followed Mr. St. Laurent. He 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
Lm Be 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 16. 
—The International Association 
of Insurance Counsel in annual 
session here today reelected Ed- 
win A. Jones, president; George 
W. Yancey, Alabama; Wayne 
Ely, Missouri; D. E. C. Moore, 
California; Louis S. St Laurent, 
Quebec; Claude V. Birkhead, 
Texas, and Alvin C. Beckwith, 
Connecticut, vice-presidents; John 
A. Milliner, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Jones was elected for the 
fifth consecutive time. 











spoke of the difficulties of cases on 
contract bonds where persons furnish- 
ing subcontractors material and labor 
have the right to sue the surety on the 
chief contractor’s bond. He said that 
the underwriting of public and federal 
and construction work is a difficult 
problem because of existing statutes. 

When he had finished his paper, 
Edward I. Taylor of Hartford, advo- 
cated the abolition of mechanics lien 
laws as a solution to the problem. Mr. 
Taylor said that since no other mer- 
chant selling goods has no such form 
of redress at law, distributors of con- 
struction materials were not entitled 
to it. He urged the members to bring 
the matter before their state legisla- 
tures. Edward C. Stone, United States 
manager for the Employers Liability 
of Boston, was the only speaker at the 
Tuesday morning session. He spoke on 
the Massachusetts compulsory insur- 
ance law, and pointed out its defects 
and failures. Mr. Stone is an author- 
ity on automobile legislation and is the 
author of the Stone plan for a finan- 
cial resposibility act. 

The Massachusetts law, he said, has 
not accomplished its original purpose. 








International Claim Meeting 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


ship committee. He said that during 
the past year the following companies 
were admitted to membership: Equi- 
table Life, of Iowa, National Benefit 
Life, North American Reassurance, 
Pacific States Life, Old Republic Life, 
Sterling Casualty, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, and National Protective As- 
sociation. 

David Case, of Hartford, also a per- 
sonal friend of the Governor, replied 
to the Governor’s speech with a few 
humorous remarks. 

The convention will continue through 
tomorrow, and THE SECTATOR will 
carry a detailed report of the closing 
proceedings next week. 
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. 
it was intended to protect the driver, 
and has developed into a sole means 
of protecting injured persons. He spoke 
of how accidents have steadily in- 
creased during the law’s operation, and 
declared that insurance men must aid 
in remedying the Massachusetts situa- 
tion. 

He pointed out that the law was 
injurious to the American agency sys- 
tem since it had the effect of reducing 
commission from 25 to 12 per cent. 
Agents were opposed to the law be- 
cause it created so much extra work 
at reduced commissions. The afternoon 
was given over to the annual golf 
tournament. 











What Is the Reason for Charg- 


ing a Minimum Premium? 


There are many cases where the 
premium is so small that the usual 
rating procedure breaks down and 
does not afford a sufficient revenue 
to pay inevitable losses and meet 
underwriting and claim expenses. 
In these cases, therefore, it is 
necessary to apply some other 
means to meet these costs, and 
this is done through the applica- 
tion of a minimum premium. 


Great American 
gudemnify Company 
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CASUALTY SURETY 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 

















Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 





JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Inspections 
































CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 
































Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 
90 John St. New York 
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WOUDWARD. FONDVILLER and Ryan 











T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
































DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 


CHICAGO 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
dissociates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
Ww L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
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| LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Expert 
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J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
or “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance 
Atte ) 
Reserve Fraternal and 
Business Pensions 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicage, Hlinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Assessment 


Legal 














Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








The First Supplement to 
The Handy Guide, 1931 


The first supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, 1931 edition, hag 
been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. This supplement contains new 
policy forms and premium rates of 
several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 

Copies of this supplement will be 
supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear 
on The Spectator Company’s books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to 
non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 
The three supplements to the 1931 
edition of The Handy Guide will be 
furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., NEw YorK,N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New je 
































REVISED EDITION—1930 


SURETY BONDS 


By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. 


New Chapters Cover 


COMMERCIAL BLANKET BONDS—BLANKET POSITION 
BONDS—THREE KINDS OF FORGERY BONDS 











BANKERS’ FORGERY BONDS 
SECURITIES BONDS 


New Extensions and Adaptations of Standard Types of Bonds 
Are Also Treated 


This Up-to-Date Book of 430 Pages Should Be Read by Every Fidelity 


and Surety Agent and Underwriter 
Price, Per Copy—$3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
243 West 39th Street, New York 
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